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Fortnums in the evening? 
delicious! 


Fountain Restaurant is now open until 11.30 p.m. Mon-Fri 
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Enchantment...on the unspoilt Nowhere in the world are there islands to match the appeal of 
islands of perpetual summer Nassau and the Bahamas. Here colour and tranquility, enchanted 
in British waters and soft-sandy beaches of unimaginable beauty, combine for 


iy | your delight with a climate that is in effect perpetual summer. In 
aAaASS aALL addition, Nassau on New Providence Island presents all the amen- 
ities, the scope for sport and entertainment, which one could desire. 

Visits to peaceful resort islands like Eleuthera, Andros, Abaco, 

and the Bah amas Bimini, Exuma, Berry, Grand Bahama, enrich the romance of a visit 

: to Nassau. Remember you can stay 14 nights in Nassau for as little 

as £193 or 28 nights for £238 including return air fare from London 
by regular scheduled services. For literature and specific infor- 
mation please ask your Travel Agent or write to the address below. 
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NASSAU AND THE BAHAMAS « 21 BERKELEY SQUARE + LONDON W1+ MAYFAIR OO40 


on to Nassau by Prop) Jet 



























1A TARAS LOCC 
THE FIFTY-EIGHT FACETS 
OF TRUELOVE 


Look at a diamond fifty-eight ways, as 
the skilful diamond cutter does, cutting 
fifty-eight smooth facets to release the 
reflecting and refracting heart of fire 
within. Or look at it as a woman does, 
as the token of true love above all 
others. Every way you look, a diamond 


is unique... lovely...and everlasting. 


<r 
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Diamonds last for ever, so choose with care: 
A reliable jeweller will give you good advice; 
ask him, too, for De Beers’ enthralling booklet 
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taffordshire 
for pottery... ° 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Staffordshire for pottery. For insurance 
the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress .. . establishing confidence. All types of 

modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the ““Yorkshire”’ branch office in your area to 
bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. 


ek ae 


$= 


... the World and His Wife choose 


The YORKSHIRE | 
* Your family’s comfort and happiness depend so much 
snot Acme INSURANCE Company Ltd | 


of if anything happens to you. The ‘Modern 
Protection” Life Policy can provide a Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 j 


tax-free income for as little as £4 a year. ’ 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world 








STAINLESS STEEL 


has been used for more than 25 years for the fabrication | 
of a wide range of tableware and cutlery for 
home and hotel use. | 


It is the ideal metal for not only does it save time 
and effort, it is hygienic and attractive. 


No special polishes are needed—all that is required to | 
maintain the lustrous appearance is normal washing 
in hot soapy water. 


A list of stores and stockists of modern new design 


stainless steel ware will be sent on request. | 


TRTH-VICKERS 

4 — 4 — the only company in Europe to devote its activities exclusively to the production 
A 4 . and development of stainless and heat-resisting steels. 

STAINLESS STEELS LTD., SHEFFIELD 
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IT MUST BE RIGHT TO VISIT a SPECIALIST 
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j Watches of Switzerland Ltd Aleve at COVENTRY BIRMINGHAM THE BOOK OF 200 WATCHES 
13-15 New Bond Street, W1 OXFORD BOUREENCUTE If you are unable to visit one of 
London's Watch Centre 
our showrooms, why not send 


Offices: 34-36 BEECH STREET, LONDON EC1 BRISTOL NEWPORT GLASGOW for the Book of 200 Watches to: 


LA CHAU X-DE-FON D8, SWITZERLAND 





’ CAMBRIDGE BOUTHPORT SWANSEA 


LIVERPOOL BLACKPOOL EDINBURGH 
DEPARTMENT 17 


34-36 BEECH STREET, LONDON EC1 





Showrooms throughout London and the Prorinces EXETER ABERDEEN 
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| since nineteen-thirty-one Bw 
STAINLESS STEEL 


... Rolls Royce Limited have standardised on stainless 
steel for the fabrication of their famous radiator and 
other components. 

Firth-Vickers are proud to have been associated in 
the supply of their products for an application where 
only the best is good enough. 


FIRTH-VICKERS 
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STAINLESS STEELS 
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LIMITED, SHEFFIELD 















which has invoices to send. 
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There is now available at every 
branch of the eleven Clearing Banks 
an extension of a banking service 
that will help every organisation 


It is called the Credit Transfer 

service and it greatly simplifies the 
handling of accounts. In operation, 
the Creditor Company sends with the 
bill, either as a detachable part of it or 
separately enclosed with it, a standard slip naming 
the bank and branch at which the Company’s account is kept. 
The customer, if he has no bank account, takes as many slips as 
he has, with cash to the total amount involved, and hands the 
money over the counter at any branch of any of the banks 
mentioned below. If the customer has a bank account he can, 
of course, use a single cheque and conduct his business by post. 
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‘These Credit Transfers 


“ —— will save us 
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P i hundreds of man-hours’ 
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The advantages of the Credit Transfer service are considerable, both for those 

who supply goods and services and those who pay for them. The supplier is saved 
the trouble of dealing with a multitude of individual payments, for they go straight 
to his bank, from whom notification and the relevant slips will be received 

at regular intervals. The buyer is also saved both time and trouble: whether he 
has one bill to pay or twenty, a single payment at any bank pays them all. 


ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS 


BARCLAYS BANK + COUTTS & CO + DISTRICT BANK «+ GLYN, MILLS & CO 
LLOYDS BANK + MARTINS BANK + MIDLAND BANK + NATIONAL BANK + NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL BANK + WESTMINSTER BANK + WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK 
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Choose from 2 models... 3 transmissions... 15 colours! 


With the new 6-cylinder models for 1962, Vauxhall gives 
you the choicest big-car motoring. More comfortable, 
more exhilarating, safer than ever before, these beautiful 
cars are now offered with a very wide choice of 
alternative equipment. 

TWO MODELS ~ Cresta and Velox! Both luxury cars in every 
detail except price. Optional for 1962 are power-assisted 
brakes(disctypeon front wheels) and individual front seats. 
THREE TRANSMISSIONS — 


HYDRA-MATIC, the simplest, smoothestand safestautomatic 
transmission ever devised. 

OVERDRIVE, which gives you the benefit of two extra gears. 
ALL-SYNCHRO (fitted as standard), the easiest non-automatic 
gear changing—women drivers particularly like “‘synchro” 
in first gear. 

Have a look at some of the other fine quality features 
shown here. Then check them for yourself at the nearest 
Vauxhall showroom. A trial run will prove everything in 
the pleasantest possible way. 


Power '62 


“Motorway age’ 2.6 litre, 6-cylinder 
engine. High average speeds. Jubi- 
lant performance. Welcome economy. 
Long, long life. 


Safety '62 


New zone-toughened safety glass 
windscreen. New wide-sweep wipers. 
For high speed drivers, disc front 
brakes with power assistance 
(optional extras). 


Comfort '62 


Ample room for six adults, loads of 
luggage. Choice of a full-width front 
seat, or individual front seats. Many 
detail refinements and extra quality 
features. 


Hydra-matic '62 

Simplest, smoothest safest automatic 
transmission. Takes the tension out 
of traffic driving. Velox and Cresta 
are the only British cars below £3,000 
to offer it. 


Colour '62 


Fifteen colours—plus, for Cresta, nine 
two-tone combinations - to which 
Vauxhall’s new long-life, high-lustre 
paint imparts an impeccable finish. 


Prices '62 

Velox £655 

plus £301.8.11 P.T. £956.8.11 
Cresta £715 

plus £328.18.11 P.T. £1,043.18.11 
Vauxhall-Friary Estate Cars 

from {1,258.6.5. inc. P.T. 
LAYCOCK DE NORMANVILLE OVERDRIVE 
£65.12.6 extra inc. P.T. 
HYDRA-MATIC TRANSMISSION 

£175 extra inc. P.T. 


Vauxhall 
Velox & Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Limited Luton Beds 
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Walnut canteen of London 
hand-forged table silver (for 
twelve persons) in Asprey’s 
exclusive contemporary hammered 
design. £674.10.0. 


Asprey in the City 

The City man will find a close-at- 
hand service at Asprey and Birch 
& Gaydon, 153 Fenchurch Street 
where, besides the comprehensive 
stock held, any pieces can be sent 
trom Bond Street at short notice. 


oeck Yate Ske ki ish deeds 





Write for iiiustrated Gift List: 





ASPREY 4 CO.LTD. 
165/169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON W1 
HYDe Park 6767 


Thank you for the wonderful OPTIMT... its the 
best present I ever had ! 


You just couldn't think of a better gift. 
You are not giving him just another toy —a nine days wonder which 
he'll grow out of—OPTIKIT is a real construction kit with which 
any boy can make practical working instruments, such as micro- 
scopes, projectors and telescopes. 
All lenses, mirrors and mechanical parts are 
precision made for real instrument construction. 
Every OPTIKIT contains a 116-page text book giving 
step by step instructions, profusely illustrated and 
written by experts in the instrument world. 


YOU CAN MAKE ALL OF THESE INSTRUMENTS AND 
MANY EXPERIMENTS WITH THE NO. 1 OPTIKIT 


Astronomical Telescope Microscopes Sextant 

Back Viewing Periscope Mirror Periscope Shadow Photometer 
Camera Obscura Pocket Magnifiers Shadowgraph 
Conroy Photometer Pocket Microscopes Snapshot Viewer 
Film Strip Projector Postage Stamp Magnifier Table Viewer 

Grease Spot Photometer Projection Microscope Terrestrial Telescope 
Kaleidoscope Rangefinder 35mm Film Viewer 


THE FIRST AND ONLY OPTICAL 
CONSTRUCTION KIT OF ITS KIND 


From leading London Stores, 
or direct from the makers £7 10 0 
by sending coupon below. - — 


eee 
HELIO MIRROR CO. CRABTREE MANORWAY, BELVEDERE, KENT 
Please supply Optikit(s) | enclose cheque/money order for £ 


World Patents Pending 
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mistaking 
White Horse 
Whisky 





(when it’s all the best for Christmas) 
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minds — 
matter 


IN TODAYS ARMY 





In the Army now there is more scope than ever before for 
the exercise of individual intelligence. Highly technica] 
armaments mean new administrative problems to be 
solved. Missiles and rocketry offer enormous scope for re- 
search. A whole new aspect of military science is opening 
up, and first class Arts and Science brains are needed to 
help evolve new strategic principals. Also, as the drill 
square recedes as a method of training men, personnel 
management acquires a new importance. Officers must 
have the necessary human insight and understanding to 
extract the very best performance from the men under 
their command. 

All these things the Army recognises. And to meet the 
need for new brainpower, immediate commissions are 
offered to University graduates. Shortly after you are 
commissioned you will be in command of men. Already, 
you are embarked on a fascinating and responsible career; 
already, you are enjoying the highly stimulating and 
richly varied life of an officer in today’s new Army. 


INTERESTED? THEN WRITE TO: 


Major-General J. E. L. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.0., 
The War Office, M.P.1.(a), LL.N. London, 8.W.1 


YOUR DEGREE CAN EARN YOU AN 


IMMEDIATE COMMISSION 


IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
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Mappin & Were 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


First visit 


~ Mappin & Webb 


172 Regent Street, W.1. 
2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


Also at: 65 Brompton Road, $.W.3, Knightsbridge. 
Corner of Bull Street and Temple Row, Birmingham, 4. 
and Norfolk Street, Sheffield. 
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FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 
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REMY MARII\ 








Brandy this good 


has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question docs not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. In 
return you enjoy a superior cognac of liqueur quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater for the one man in a 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne v.s.0.?. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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“QUITE THE NICEST FLYOVER I HAVE SEEN ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD”: THE NEW HAMMERSMITH FLYOVER WHICH IS PART OF 
THE NEW TREND TO SPEED. UP LONDON’S TRANSPORT. 


The £1,300,000 Hammersmith flyover was officially opened by Mr. H. Shearman, 
Chairman of London County Council, on November 16. Including the approach 
ramps the new flyover is nearly 3000 ft. long, over half-a-mile, giving 
traffic between London and the West an unimpeded run over one of the most 
congested areas in London. The flyover is made out of a new type of prestressed 
concrete construction. The precast concrete sections are “ stitched ” together 
with approximately 33 miles of high tensile steel strands. The road will be 


| 


electrically heated to prevent icing and there are safety fences along the edges, of 
enormous strength. All the concrete units, weighing about 14,000 tons, were 
cast in a yard especially prepared about nine miles away. The flyover is of 
slim and elegant lines with a wide flaring superstructure, supported by fifteen 
single tapering columns. Before the official opening by Mr. H. Shearman, 
Mr. Marples, the Minister of Transport, said at Hammersmith Town Hall: 
“It is quite the nicest flyover I have seen anywhere in the world.” 


Postage—Inland, 4}4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 5\d. . (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G.P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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AST week I wrote on this page of the in- 
escapable dilemma, or rather necessity, that 
faces us, of meeting the threat of the nuclear 
weapon with a deterrent of like power, since in 
no other way is it possible, not only to ensure the 
survival of human liberty and of all that western 
man has achieved in thousands of years of evolu- 
tion and struggle, but to avert the destruction of 
a large part of mankind, including almost certainly 
ourselves. For the unilateral renunciation by 
Britain of the nuclear weapon and of our alliance 
with those armed with it would not save this 
island and its inhabitants from the consequences 
of nuclear war but would merely, by weakening 
the comparative strength of one of the main 
contestants for nuclear power—that of the free 
world—increase the temptation and likelihood of 
the other using it. And, apart from the conse- 
quences of fall-out in a 
nuclear war fought over our 
heads which we should be 
powerless to prevent, Great 
Britain in such a war would 
inevitably become the prize 
or advanced base which both 
combatants would need to 
ensure survival and victory 
and would so become the un- 
willing cockpit of the Atlantic 
much as Belgium so repeatedly 
became ‘‘the cockpit of 
Europe’ in the military wars 
of the past. Our first interest, 
therefore, is to preserve with 
our American allies a balance 
of nuclear power to ensure 
that this terrible weapon is 
never loosed by the authori- 
tarian dictators of the Kremlin 
—men who are used to having 
their untrammelled way in 
every internal matter and 
who are apt to act roughly 
and swiftly to destroy even 
the slightest sign of opposi- 
tion—for fear of the certain 
and irresistible retaliation its 
use against us would bring. 
Yet, though essential and our 
sole hope of survival, this, by 
itself, is not enough. Though 
we have got with our allies to 
make nuclear war improbable 
by ensuring that those who launched it would 
perish as surely as those against whom it was 
launched, we have also, by restraint and wisdom, to 
do everything within our power to lessen interna- 
tional tension and remove all avoidable causes of 
provocation and incentive to war. For unless we do 
this—such are the follies and passions of human 
nature—there is always the danger, and a very grave 
danger, that someone in authority will precipitate 
a war in anger, folly or desperation, even though 
the doing so is almost certain self-destruction. 

Our difficulty is enormous, for as the events 
of the past twenty years have proved, we are 
not dealing, on the other side of the international 
fence, with men who keep faith or believe that 
keeping faith is meritorious. Your trained Com- 
munist is dedicated to the proposition of winning 
every struggle for Communism by whatever means 
possible, and in his eyes no means, however evil, 
cruel or treacherous, can be thought of as anything 
but justified and good that advances the cause 
of Communism. Yet though this is a factor as 
inescapable for the modern statesman as tide and 
wind are to a sailor, the legitimate self-interest of 
a potential adversary, however unscrupulous his 
methods, remains a fundamental consideration to 
the ruler whose first business it is—and it has 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


never been more so than to-day—to avert war 
And whatever the aims of international Com- 
munism—and they are limitless and nothing less 
than universal subjection to the sway of a Com- 
munist dictatorship—Russia as a nation has 
legitimate objects of self-interest every whit as 
important as those of ourselves and our allies 
This is something that no statesman or diplomat 
can afford to forget, and, now that the resort to 
force has become of such infinite peril to mankind, 
its importance has become greater than ever before 
in history. He who seeks peace, while vigilantly 
remaining strong enough to ensure that war is 
as fatal to the aggressor as his victim, must con- 
scientiously and continuously endeavour to remove 
the causes of war. Whatever we may think of 
Russia's, or rather the Kremlin’s ambitions, with- 
out a profound lack both of imagination and 





THE SANCTUARY OF ARTEMIS AT BRAURON, NOT FAR FROM ATHENS-—-FROM THE NORTH. EXCAVATIONS AND 
DRAINAGE HAVE REVEALED WHAT PROMISES TO BE ONE OF ATTICA’S MOST INTERESTING SHRINES. 


A brief report of Dr. Papadimitriou’s excavations and a selection of some of the most recent discoveries appear scope for the exercise of 


in the foreground. 


historical memory we cannot but be aware of the 
Russian fear of German rearmament and German 
unity. Great though it was and terrible the price 
which we are still paying for it, what we suffered 
in the last war from that rearmament and unity 
is only a fraction of what Russia and the Russian 
people suffered. It is all very well to argue, as 
many do, that Russia is militarily immensely 
strong to-day and that Germany, comparatively 
speaking, is still militarily weak. France and 
her central European allies were immensely strong 
compared with a disarmed Germany in the 
‘twenties; yet a decade later she went through 
their defences and alliances as a knife through 
butter. As her people have already shown in 
the sphere of peaceful industry and commerce, 
the capacity of Germany for recovery is almost 
illimitable. And in these days of scientific and 
technological discovery, Germany, second to none 
in scientific and technological know-how, could 
quickly draw level with, and surpass, the achieve- 
ments of her former enemies. The Russians, who 
are realists, know this; they have suffered deeply 
and are resolved to suffer no more. It is no use 
our arguing that, because the West Germans have 
become a part of our military and political defen- 
sive organism against the Communist threat, we 





cannot afford to consider Russia’s fear of Germany 
The answer is that that fear is so real a one and, 
fundamentally, so justified, that the Russian 
people and their leaders will continue to think in 
terms of war so long as that threat remajns. And 
nuclear war being what it is and Russia being in 
possession of nuclear weapons, it is far more 
important for us to still that justifiable fear than 
to humour the Germans at the expense of prolong- 
ing and aggravating that fear, partially dependent 
on German goodwill in many matters and full of 
admiration for modern Germany’s resilience and 
industry though we may be 
The Germans are a very remarkable people, 
one of the greatest and most virile on earth. As 
individuals they possess exceptional vitality and 
talent; one has only to look at a rebuilt German 
city or listen to a German production of that 
most dynamic of all operas, 
- . “The Mastersingers,”’ to 
realise it. United—and they 
unite very easily--they can 
do almost anything, both 
good and bad. And owing to 
some curious lack of moral 
balance in their aggregate 
political actions—the result, 
I suppose, of their history— 
their tendency to do bad, and 
their capacity for doing it, 
has in the past half-century 
wrought the most appalling 
destruction and brought our 
civilisation, so full of promise 
and seemingly strongly- 
founded in the early years of 
this century, to the very edge 
of the abyss. The Russian 
Communist menace to human 
liberty is itself the direct 
product of this fatal corporate 
German tendency to run 
amok. That the Germans— 
those of them, that is, whose 
destinies we can _ control 
without loosing nuclear war 
on the world—should enjoy 
their own political freedom 
and have the fullest possible 


This general view shows the extent and layout of the formerly waterlogged site. In their immense talents and 
the centre is the Stoa (now being restored), the temple of Artemis is on the left and Iphigeneia’s tomb lies 


energies is right and. proper. 
But that they should be put 
by any of their former victims into a position to 
repeat the criminal lunacy of 1914 and 1939 
would, when one comes to reflect on it, be itself a 
species of lunacy. And if the Russians are pre- 
pared to guarantee the just rights of their former 
allies to military and civil access to Berlin and the 
freedom of the people of that city, in return for 
some more permanent recognition of central 
Europe’s present frontiers, it would remove at 
least one of the possible causes of a war which 
would be fatal not only to the world but to 
Germany herself. 

There is one other thing we have to do to 
avert nuclear war. We must possess the means 
to prevent physical acts short of nuclear war from 
creating a situation in which the vital interests of 
the free world can only be defended by the use 
of the very suicidal weapon whose only practical 
purpose is to serve as a deterrent to its ever being 
used at all. During the last war our possession 
of poison gas prevented its use by the enemy. Yet 
had we possessed no other weapons we should 
have been forced either to use poison gas to 
defend ourselves or allow our freedom and that 
of mankind to go by default. There lies the 
fallacy of relying on nuclear weapons alone to 
preserve the peace of the world. 
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THE ARTEMIS SHRINE VOTIVE GIFTS AND 
AT BRAURON, ATTICA. FINE SCULPTURE. 
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Yc. 2. FROM THE CIRCULAR CELLAR BELOW THE TEMPLE AT BRAURON: TWO ‘ 
GLASS VASES OF THE 6TH CENTURY B.C. ABOUT 3000 OBJECTS WERE FOUND IN 
| THIS REPOSITORY. 
7 ° i 
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| | FIG. 1. A WOODEN LOOM REED: ONE OF rms | wc. 3. A SMALL VASE OF OLIVE WOOD, ONE OF 
' MANY WOODEN OBJECTS FOUND IN GOOD SOME TWENTY TO THIRTY FOUND, WITH BURNT 
| i PRESERVATION AT BRAURON. LINEAR DECORATION. 5TH CENTURY. 
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} FIG. 4. A BONE FLUTE DATING PROBABLY FROM THE 6TH CENTURY 
B.C.—IN ALMOST PERFECT CONDITION. 
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{ FIG. 6. ONE OF SEVERAL EXCELLENTLY PRESERVED FIG. 7. A VERY FINE BRONZE MIRROR. THE INSCRIP- | 
; BRONZE MIRRORS FOUND—WITH ORIGINAL WOODEN TION READS: “IPPYLA (DAUGHTER) OF ONETOR | 
| HANDLE. LATE 6TH CENTURY. J L DEDICATED TO BRAURONIAN ARTEMIS.” j 
N our issue of October 25, 1958, we gave Continued.| now been cleaned and restored 
a brief illustrated report on the current { and the deities correctly identified. The 
excavations by Dr. John Papadimitriou, ; draining and excavations of the waterlogged 
Director-General of Greek Antiquities, at the | | site are proceeding and there is still much 
. site of the Artemis shrine at Brauron on the | | work to be done but it seems likely that this 
—— of ery 24 = -_ = — = \ / site, so closely associated with the legend 
we illustrated two of the splendi -cen ; ‘ igeni j 
Sete Gomied thaw ‘netendin at eae on nd { ¥1G. 6 “A LITTLE BEAR,” A GIRL-PRIESTESS oF ARTEMIS: A } Of Iphigenia, will become one of the most 
ee a ng a | CHARMING MARBLE STATUETTE OF A CHILD HOLDING A HARE. | >eautiful and interesting in Greece. Perhaps 
duced in Fig. 9. This has [Continued opposite. | tm , 
4 pPpo i A COMPANION STATUE OF A BOY WAS ALSO FOUND. ; the most remarkable of the [Continued below. 
‘wp — one dt. sonssussunaseene 
/ g ; ae 
i : ey ca 
j ry - : 
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| FIG. 8. A MARBLE RELIEF, OF THE END OF THE 5TH CENTURY B.C., SHOWING ARTEMIS ‘ FIG. 9. THE FINEST OF THE RELIEFS FROM THE STOA AT BRAURON: MARBLE, SHOWING ) 
/ OFFERING FOOD TO A SACRED SHE-GOAT, WITH HER KIDS. (L. TO R.) POSEIDON, ATHENE, APOLLO AND ARTEMIS. 5TH CENTURY B.C. j 
rs . 





Continued.| recent discoveries was that ot a circular cellar, of about 20 ft. | The completely waterlogged character of the site had resulted in the 
diameter, packed with votive offerings from the 7th, 6th and Sth cen- | remarkable preservation of wooden objects (Figs. 1, 3 and 5). The bone 
turies B.c., some of which we reproduce (Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7). In all, flute of Fig. 4 is interesting—it should no doubt be possible to discover its 
there were more than 2000 small objects and 1000 statuettes and idols. | tone and the intervals of its scale. 
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FROM NEW SAFETY NETS TO THE NEW 
FLY-OVER: ITEMS OF HOME INTEREST. 
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USED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF A BUILDING: NYLON SAFETY NETS ON THE 
EIGHTEENTH FLOOR OF A VICTORIA OFFICE BLOCK. 

These 11-ft.-wide nylon nets, which are made by the London Spinning Co. Ltd., are being 

used in the construction of a large office block near Victoria Station, London. The nets not 


only protect the workmen but also stop passers-by being injured by falling materials. 
THE VIEW DOWNWARDS FROM THE BIGHTEENTH FLOOR 


SEEN THROUGH THESE NEW NYLON SAFETY WETS. THEY 
CANNOT STOP THAT SICK FEELING. 


TESTING AN ULTRA-SONIC GUIDANCE AID TO HELP BLIND 


STANDING BY TO HELP THE EAST GOODWIN LIGHTSHIP. OF THE PROTESTS WHICH ITS PROPOSED LOSS HAD CAUSED. PEOPLE TO AVOID OBJECTS IN THEIR WAY: A BLIND 
— East Goodwin Lightship broke her moorings in a The Prime Minister, on November 3, replied to Sir Charles TEACHER. A NUMBER OF ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN MADE 
gale on November 12 and for a time was in danger of Wheeler, who had led a delegation to him protesting at the OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS TO DEVELOP AIDS FOR THE 
drifting onto the Goodwin Sands. She was towed to proposed demolition of the Euston Arch, stating that the Arch BLIND. MOST OF THESE GUIDANCE AIDS EMPLOY THE 
safety in Trinity Bay on November 15 by the Trinity could not be saved. Here workmen are seen starting to remove ECHO-LOCATION 

House vessel Vestal and was back on station the next day. the roof of the Arch. ‘ ON SYSTEM. 


THE TRINITY HOUSE VESSEL VESTAL (BACKGROUND) DEMOLITION WORK STARTING ON THE EUSTON ARCH IN SPITE 





PART OF THE MAGNIFICENT NEW FLY-OVER AT HAMMERSMITH: WORK IS BEING DONE ON THE 
SURFACE TO ELIMINATE THE POSSIBILITY OF ICE ACROSS THE 61-FT. ROAD. 
The surface of the road has been covered by electrically-heated cables embedded in the surface. 
THE ELECTRICALLY-HEATED “ BLANKET ” AS SEEN FROM THE APPROACH TO THE MOTORWAY : 


Automatic controls devised by the Road Research Laboratory ensure that the system is brought 
into operation when ice might form. (See frontispiece). ONE OF THE MANY MODERN IDEAS INCORPORATED IN THIS FLY-OVER. 
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SIR WINSTON AT HARROW; AND OTHER HOME NEWS IN PICTURES. 
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THE NEW RUNNYMEDE BRIDGE, FORMING PART OF THE STAINES BY-PASS, WHICH WAS OPENED BY MR. BISCUITS ON THE MARCH: AN ASSEMBLY LINE FROM THE OVENS AT THE NEW MEREDITH 
JOHN HAY ON NOVEMBER 17. AND DREW FACTORY IN HALIFAX, WHICH THE PRINCESS ROYAL OFFICIALLY OPENED. 

The Staines by-pass, which was due for completion in the summer, was delayed by bad weather, but © THE OVENS SHOWN FEEDING THIS CONTINUOUS BELT ARE 200 FT. LONG AND PRODUCE 

came into operation on November 17 after an as ceremony by Mr. John Hay, Parliamentary Secretary 2000 LB. OF BISCUITS PER HOUR. 

to the Ministry of Transport. The by-pass, which is two miles long, includes the new bridge shown here. 


SHE HAS BEEN UNDERGOING TRIALS THIS MONTH. 


ONE OF THE NEW TRIBAL CLASS (GENERAL-PURPOSE) FRIGATES, H.M.S. ASHANTI. 
were ordered in 1906, and throughout the 1914-18 War served in the Dover patrol. In the 


The frigate, H.M.S. Ashanti’s armament includes two 4.5-inch guns, anti-aircraft guns and | ; 
an anti-submarine mortar. The first series of Tribals, described as oceangoing destroyers, ' Second World War sixteen Tribal destroyers were built. Four survived and were scrapped. 


A SPECIAL COURT OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF TALLOW CHANDLERS ON NOVEMBER 9 “SONGS” FOR AN ELDER STATESMAN AND OLD HARROVIAN: SIR WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
AT WHICH THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER WAS PRESENT. NEARLY 87, AT HIS OLD SCHOOL CEREMONY FOR THE TWENTY-FIRST TIME SINCE 1940. 
A special court of the Tallow {handiers’ Company, which is now in the 500th year of its incor- On November 16 Sir Winston and Lady Churchill travelled down to Harrow to take part 
was held in the Company’s 17th-century hall. The Court was followed by a dinner. in the annual eo .” Applause him from the boys, he vigorously clapped the 
The Duke of Gloucester is sitting on the right of the Master, Mr. E. Bridges Webb. new boy’s” solo given by D. A. K. Blair-Oliphant, and joined in “ Forty years on. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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THE BURNING OF KUMASI BY SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S PUNITIVE EXPEDITION IN THE ASHANTI WAR OF 1874. 
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THE KING OF ASHANTI'S SLAUGHTERING-PLACE: A GRISLY SCENE FOUND BY THE BRITISH TROOPS ON THE EXPEDITION. (From “ The Illustrated London News” for April 26, 187 


KUMASI, GHANA. A STRANGE CONTRAST WITH ITS PRESE 


These illustrations from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ” form a strange 
comparison with the photographs of Kumasi as it is now, which appear on 
the facing page. The first Ashanti War lasted from 1873 to 1874 and 
was due to a quarrel arising from King Kofi of Ashanti’s encroachment 
on the coastal settlements. Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out in com- 
mand of the British troops and in a very short time had defeated King 


sopcovesenaeen 


(From “ The Illustrated London News "' for March 14, 1874.) 


NT APPEARANCE: KUMASI IN THE FIRST ASHANTI WAR. 


Kofi at the battle of Amoaful on January 21, 1874, and four days later 
occupied his capital of Kumasi. Kumasi, which was then a collection 
mainly of thatched houses, was set on fire and the expedition withdrew. 
Kumasi was taken again in 1895 but it was not until 1902 that Ashanti 
was formally made a British colony. This followed a rising which broke 
out in 1900 over the Golden Stool, the symbol of Authority. 
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A WINDOW ON 


A VIEW OF THE CENTRE OF KUMASI, THE CAPITAL OF THE ASHANTI REGION, WHICH 
HAS A POPULATION OF 190,362. 
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A RESIDENTIAL BLOCK OF THE KWAME NKRUMAH UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY WHICH HAS A STUDENT ENROLMENT OF WELL OVER 600. 
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A MODERN BUSINESS BUILDING OF INTERESTING DESIGN: THE EXTERIOR OF THE GHANA 
COMMERCIAL BANK OFFICES IN KUMASI. 


The condition of Kumasi as it is now reveals one of the most striking examples 
of the progress Ghana has made since it became an independent country 
within the Commonwealth. However, the people there have not forgotten 
their imperial past and when the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited 
the city on November 14, they were greeted with all the pageantry of an 
Ashanti durbar. The Queen was received by the Ashanti chiefs, headed by 
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THE MOST MODERN HOSPITAL IN GHANA: THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL IN KUMASI WHICH ALSO 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN KUMASI WHICH FORMERLY ACTED AS THE CENTRE OF THE 
VAST ASHANTI EMPIRE. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 


CONTAINS A NURSE’S TRAINING SCHOOL. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 
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AN OLD BUILDING STILL REMAINING AMIDST THE GROWTH OF A NEW CITY: THE OLD FORT 
WITH ITS ODDLY SHAPED ROOFING. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 


FROM THE OLD CENTRE OF THE ASHANTI EMPIRE. 


Otumfu Sir Asei Ageyeman II, the Asantehene, or chief of chiefs to whom 
about 1,000,000 people owe technical allegiance. The Queen’s visit included 
a visit to the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science and Technology which 
is generally considered one of the best designed modern buildings in Africa. 
She also saw the Kumasi Central Hospital, a view of which can be seen above. 
Ashanti is one of the eight regions into which Ghana is divided. 
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THE BURNING OF KUMASI BY SIR GARNET WOLSELEY’S PUNITIVE EXPEDITION IN THE ASHANTI WAR OF 1874. 


(From “ The Illustrated London News " for March 14, 1874.) 


THE KING OF ASHANTI’S SLAUGHTERING-PLACE: A GRISLY SCENE FOUND BY THE BRITISH TROOPS ON THE EXPEDITION. (From “ The Illustrated London News 


KUMASI, GHANA. A STRANGE CONTRAS 


These illustrations from ‘‘ The Illustrated London News ” form a strange 
comparison with the photographs of Kumasi as it is now, which appear on 
the facing page. The first Ashanti War lasted from 1873 to 1874 and 
was due to a quarrel arising from King Kofi of Ashanti’s encroachment 


the coastal settlements. Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out in com- 
oa ime had defeated King 


T WITH ITS PRESENT APPEARANCE: KUMASI IN THE FIRST ASHANTI WAR. 


Kofi at the battle of Amoaful on January 21, 1874, and four days later 
occupied his capital of Kumasi. Kumasi, which was then a collection 
mainly of thatched houses, was set on fire and the expedition withdrew. 
Kumasi was taken again in 1895 but it was not until 1902 that Ashanti 
was formally made a British colony. This followed a rising which broke 


out in 1900 over the Golden Stool, the symbol of Authority. 
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A VIEW OF THE CENTRE OF KUMASI, THE CAPITAL OF THE ASHANTI REGION, WHICH 
HAS A POPULATION OF 190,362. 
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A RESIDENTIAL BLOCK OF THE KWAME NKRUMAH UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY WHICH HAS A STUDENT ENROLMENT OF WELL OVER 600. 
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A MODERN BUSINESS BUILDING OF INTERESTING DESIGN: THE EXTERIOR OF THE GHANA 
COMMERCIAL BANK OFFICES IN KUMASI. 


The condition of Kumasi as it is now reveals one of the most striking examples 
of the progress Ghana has made since it became an independent country 
within the Commonwealth. However, the people there have not forgotten 
their imperial past and when the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited 
the city on November 14, they were greeted with all the pageantry of an 
Ashanti durbar. The Queen was received by the Ashanti chiefs, headed by 
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THE MOST MODERN HOSPITAL IN GHANA: THE CENTRAL HOSPITAL IN 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN KUMASI WHICH FORMERLY ACTED AS THE CENTRE OF THE 
VAST ASHANTI EMPIRE. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 
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KUMASI WHICH ALSO 
CONTAINS A NURSE'S TRAINING SCHOOL. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 
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AN OLD BUILDING STILL REMAINING AMIDST THE GROWTH OF A NEW CITY: THE OLD FORT 
WITH ITS ODDLY SHAPED ROOFING. (Photograph by J. Allan Cash.) 
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Otumfu Sir Asei Ageyeman II, the Asantehene, or chief of chiefs to whom 
about 1,000,000 people owe technical allegiance. The Queen’s visit included 
a visit to the Kwame Nkrumah University of Science and Technology which 
is generally considered one of the best designed modern buildings in Africa. 
She also saw the Kumasi Central Hospital, a view of which can be seen above. 
Ashanti is one of the eight regions into which Ghana is divided. 
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CALIFORNIA. POLICE AND A PRESSMAN RESCUE TWO 
CHILDREN FROM SPREADING BRUSH FIRE 
CALIFORNIA. MR. NEHRU IN MARINELAND—WATCHING On November 13 a fresh brush fire broke out in the foot- 
DRIVEN ON A TOUR BY MR. WALT DISNEY THE FEEDING OF THE FAMOUS WHALE “ BUBBLES.” hills of the San Gabriel mountains in the Los Angeles 
In the course of his ten-day visit to the United States, Mr. Nehru paid a number of visits in a holiday mood in Los Angeles area, about ten miles away from the previously badly 
and the neighbourhood. We show him visiting the attractions of Disneyland under the guidance of its creator; and also affected district. The disastrous previous week's fires 
calling at the great oceanarium at Portuguese Bend. He also toured the Paramount film studios at Hollywood on November 13. were reported in our last issue. 
ey «he 


CALIFORNIA. MR. NEHRU IN DISNEYLAND, BEING 


? 


MOROCCO. AT THE WEDDING OF HIS BROTHER, PRINCE MOULAY ABDALLAH, KING HASSAN II 
TALKING TO HIS YOUNGEST SISTER, PRINCESS LALLA AMINA. 
On November 9 there took place in Rabat the wedding of King Hassan’s brother, Prince Moulay 
Abdallah and Miss Lamia Solh of Lebanon. In the left- 
hand picture, the bride can be seen on the right, veiled, 
and behind her are members of her family. 


MOROCCO. AT THE WEDDING FEAST: THE BRIDEGROOM, PRINCE MOULAY ABDALLAH 
(IN WHITE) AND, ON HIS LEFT, THE BRIDE, PRINCESS LAMIA. 


SOLD FOR £37,500: “PRINCESS SIBYLLA OF SOLD FOR £21,428: “QUINTIN McADAM AS A BOY,” SOLD FOR £64,286: “PORTRAIT OF AN OLD 
BY HENRY RAEBURN (1756-1823): ALSO BOUGHT BY AGNEW'S MAN,” BY REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1660): THIS PAINT- 


CLEVES,” BY LUCAS CRANACH (THE ELDER) (1472-1563): 
THE PICTURE WAS BOUGHT BY AGNEW’S, LONDON. FROM THE ERIKSON SALE. ING WAS BOUGHT BY EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD., LONDON. 
NEW YORK. These three paintings from the record-breaking art sale at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries, New York, on November 15, were all purchased by London dealers. Last week we 
illustrated in colour the two leading pictures in this sale: Rembrandt's “‘ Aristotle contemplat- 
ing the bust of Homer” and Fragonard’s “ La Liseuse.” The former was bought by the 
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ISRAEL. A NEW CABINET FOR MR. BEN-GURION: THE ISRAELI PRIME MINISTER (AT THE MOSCOW. WORKERS’ PLAYTIME: WOMEN EMPLOYED IN A RUSSIAN SEWING FACTORY 
HEAD OF THE TABLE) PRESIDES OVER THE FIRST SESSION. BEING SHOWN THAT A HEALTHY MIND AND A HEALTHY RODY GO TOGETHER. THIS, IN FACT, 
At the end of October it was announced that two Socialist and two religious parties had come 1S “ TEA-BREAK” IN A MOSCOW INDUSTRY, WITH A PHYSICAL TRAINING INSTRUCTRESS IN 
to an agreement which gives the new Coalition Government the support of 68 of the 120 seats THE PROCESS OF CONDUCTING THE “ JERKS.” 
in the Knesset. Mr. Ben-Gurion’s Mapai Party has the most Ministers. 


} 
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EAST BERLIN. THE NAME 1S NO MORE: WHAT WAS WEST BERLIN. SHOWING WHAT IT IS LIKE TO LIVE 

ONCE THE STALINALLEE, THE CITY'S BROAD SHOW-STREET. ON AN ISLAND IN A RUSSIAN SEA: “ THE WALL” EXHIBITION. 

Following the anti-Stalin operations in the U.S.S.R., nearly all traces of the former Russian dictator were erased from East 

Germany on November 14. People woke up to find they lived in a different street—the Karl-Marx-Allee instead of the Stalin- U.S.S.R. THE HIGH AND THE NOT-SO-MIGHTY: THE 

allee and its huge statue, unveiled by Herr Ulbricht in 1951 as an inspiring symbol, vanished overnight. In West Berlin a STATUE OF STALIN IN SOVIET ARMENIA, WHICH HAS BEEN 
permanent exhibition was opened, ‘‘ The Wall "'"—dealing with the theme of Communist encirclement of West Berlin. PRESENTING A PROBLEM TO RUSSIAN AUTHORITIES 


Bae ea 
FRANCE. TIDE MARK! A ROAD FIT FOR MOUNTAINEERS AND WADING-BIRDS ON THE FRENCH KENYA. A LION IN HER ARMS: ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD PAMELA FRANKLIN WITH 
RIVIERA AFTER A SERIES OF RECENT HEAVY STORMS. A 550-LB. AFRICAN LION DURING THE SHOOTING OF A FILM. 
This is a section of the coast road at Cagnes-sur-Mer on November 12, as inhabitants and visitors For a new 20th Century-Fox film, “‘ The Lion,’ Pamela Franklin was gradually 
gaze ruefully at the damage caused by exceptionally heavy rains and high seas. Storms have been introduced to Zamba, the trained lion, so that when the day came to shoot a scene 
particularly heavy in certain parts of the Mediterranean recently. on the slopes of Mount Kenya, the mighty beast reacted like a lazily-playful kitten. 
Se smntigiiiemnal 
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y BERLIN. ‘“ BEAUTIFICATION IMPROVEMENTS " ON THE BORDER. 


Just as Dr. Konrad Adenauer arrived in the U.S.A. for his talks on the Berlin 
situation with President Kennedy, new events in the divided city were taking 
place. On the evening of November 19 East German police and soldiers moved 
up to the border, and teams of workmen began drilling and trenching, in prepara- 
tion for erecting another barrier in front of the Brandenburg Gate—a concrete 
wall right on the demarcation line. West Berliners were warned that they would 
be shot if they came within 100 yards of the new wall, and operations were 
carried on deep into the night. A loudspeaker in East Berlin explained the 
works as “ beautification improvements,”’ adding, ‘‘ the measures being taken 
serve peace.’ Work on the wall continued the following day. As West Berlin's 
Deputy Mayor is reported to have said: ‘‘ That's a wall for 1000 years.” 
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; REINFORCING THE BARRIER BETWEEN EAST AND WEST: WORKMEN LAYING CONCRETE BLOCKS TO 
} SUPPLEMENT THE PREVIOUS FENCE WHICH IS MADE OF BARBED WIRE. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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IN THE BADLY-HIT MACHAKOS DISTRICT: THE MAIN NAIROBI-MOMBASA ROAD SWEPT AWAY 
BY FLOOD WATER. THESE FLOODS HAVE GREATLY HAMPERED RELIEF 
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ON THE EDGE OF THE BRITISH SECTOR: EAST GERMANS WORKING ON THE CONCRETE WALL WHICH 
WAS BEING ERECTED NEAR THE BRANDENBURG GATE. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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AFTER THE LONG DROUGHT—FLOOD: ONE OF MANY VILLAGES NEAR THE TANA RIVER WHICH 
HAVE BEEN SWAMPED, CAUSING THE STARVING POPULATION TO FLEE 





KENYA. FLOODS AFTER FAMINE IN EAST AFRICA. 


It has been estimated that in Kenya alone earlier this month 500,000 
people were in danger of starvation, and the situation was little better in 
neighbouring Tanganyika. In Kenya, for the second year running, there 
has been a long drought. Particularly badly hit have been the Masai tribe, 
mainly cattle grazers, who before the drought already kept about three 
times as many beasts as the land could support. Now the land is exhausted, 
and cattle and tribesmen starving. Famine relief, brought quickly in response 
to appeals, has done much to rescue the situation. The United States 
has been particularly generous in supplying maize, and the Oxford Com- 
mittee for Famine Relief has launched a £1,000,000 appeal. Aircraft have see ieaa srashaiteaindehipomvanniepinneileaetiniene cells techeeeieieniabatiibeeeminatitdaned 
been dropping supplies to the worst-hit areas, but land communication / “YOU ARE HERE LEAVING WEST BERLIN,” ALTHOUGH THERE IS NOW NO MEANS OF DOING SO: THE 
has been rendered virtually impossible by the widespread flooding. SCENE AT THE BRANDENBURG GATE. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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ONE in this country or the United 

States desire to see Katanga cut 
off entirely from the Republic of the 
Congo; or, if there are such extremists, 
they do not venture to state their 
case. Outside Britain and the United 
States Sir Roy Welensky, who has 
always been a champion of President 
Tshombe and Katanga and is at the 
time of writing advocating their cause in London, 
has never suggested anything of the kind. Nor, 
for that matter, has President Tshombe himself. 
The difficulty has been to reach reasonable and 
workable terms for their future relationship, and 
the hostility between the Republic and Katanga 
has constantly prevented any real discussion” of 
the matter. Now the prospect of a solution of 
the problem has been put back by the shocking 
suspicions aroused by the report of an inquiry 
into the death of Mr. Lumumba. 


Katanga is by far the richest of the Congo 
provinces. President Tshombe suspects, and many 
others are of his opinion, that the Congo will seek 
to exploit the resources of Katanga unduly, in 
fact, to live upon 
them. He is un- 
derstandably deter- 
mined that nothing 
of the kind shall be 
permitted. It would 
in no case have 
been easy to thrash 
out the subject 
calmly, and _ the 
hostility between 
the two Govern- 
ments concerned 
has hitherto ren- 
dered it impossible. 
Any prospects there 
were have been 
marred by the latest 
developments, so 
that we cannot hope 
for an early resump- 
tion of worthwhile 
efforts to bring 


the opposed sides 
together. 


The United 
Nations Commis- 
sion, headed by a 
judge from Burma, 
reports its view that 
there has been an 
elaborate plot to 
conceal the circum- 
stances of Mr. 
Lumumba’s death. 
It did not, accord- 
ing to the evidence 
available, take 
place on the date 
originally reported, 
February 12, but 
nearly a month 
earlier, on January 
17. Nor was the 
murder committed 
by wild tribesmen, 
as we were then led 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
WHAT REALLY HAPPENED IN KATANGA? 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


been furious on receiving news of Mr. Lumumba’s 
death—in which case the story that he was 
present is a vicious concoction—and to have 
decided he must cover up the crime, even though 
he was not himself concerned in it. He therefore 
had the body taken to the laboratory at the 

yar. Union-Miniére-and placed in a refrigerator; 
then put into formol. The Commission, however, 
takes the view that the stories about the shoot- 
ing of Mr. Lumumba after being stabbed with a 
bayonet and about his being placed in a refrigerator 
should be accepted only with caution. To my 
mind this appears to knock much of the bottom 
out of the report. If the body were really kept 
unburied for a month it must surely have been 
preserved in some way—and where better than here? 
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United Nations and that this organis- 
ation has exceeded its functions. 
This sentiment often amounts to 
indignation, which would certainly 
have been expressed with more em- 
phasis but for the sudden calamitous 
death of the revered and admired 
Secretary-General, who may have been 
rushed but who must surely bear some 
of the responsibility. The United Nations staged 
a regular invasion of the recalcitrant province. The 
critics could not avoid a certain grim satisfaction 
when the upshot proved to be a sharp repulse, but 
well-wishers, critical or not, recognised that this 
was really a tragedy because forces set on foot by 
the United Nations haddone such good service 
in the past. 


Now, when the life of its protégé was at stake, 
it was unable to save him and unaware of the fate 
which awaited him. It is not to belittle the work 
of its Commission to say that it has been able to 
paint only a speculative picture of the events which 
took place the better part of a year ago. They may 
eventually become clearer, but at the moment it 
does not look as 
though this will 
come about in 
the near future. 
Perhaps it has 
ceased to be a 
matter of primary 
importance; Mr. 
Lumumba was 
murdered—that 
is the main point, 
that and further 
speculation 
whether his cruel 
death makes a 
settlement more or 
less difficult. To 
begin with, the 
former alternative 
looked the more 
likely, but this 
may not be the 
case. In the long 
run the latter may 
prove to be the 
case. 


Let us return 
for a moment 
before concluding 
to where we started. 
The separation 
of Katanga is 
undesirable. 
It would not 
leave the vast 
Republic of the 
Congo a viable 
state, rich as it is 
in many respects. 
Mr. Tshombe is 
probably honest 
in his asseveration 
that he does not 
desire a complete 
break, but pledges 
to that effect do 
not take us very 


to believe and as far. His concep- 
I wrote on this page. tion of what con- 
On the contrary, stitutes a fair 
the crime took place solution has always 
at a villa near ‘ been far from that 
Elisabethville in the HANDING OVER TO SECOND LIEUTENANT A. NYIREFA A TORCH WHICH IS TO. BE LIT ON THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT KILIMANJARO © _=—the_'-_- Republic, 
presence of Mr. ON TANGANYIKA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY, DECEMBER 9: MR. JULIUS NYERERE, PRIME MINISTER OF TANGANYIKA. and there is little 
Tshombe and two Second Lieutenant Alexander Nyirefa, who was the first Tanganyikan African to pass out of Sandhurst, is seen here taking a torch likelihood that 
of his ministerial which is to be lit on the summit of Mount Kilimanjaro on December 9, Tanganyika’s Independence Day. Mr. Julius Nyerere, the Prime the gap will be 
Minister, at a ceremony held at the base of the mountain on November 16, handed over the torch and Tanganyika’s national flag to bri dged uickt 
colleagues. The per- Lieutenant Nyirefa. In his speech Mr. Nyerere said that taking the flag and the torch to the summit of Mount Kilimanjaro symbolised Aa ‘hoot q r we 


petrator is said to 

have been a Belgian, 

Colonel Huyghe. President Kasavubu cannot be 
exonerated because he was responsible for the 
handing over of the three Ministers to their most 
deadly foes. 


Another version is that Mr. Munongo, Minister 
of the Interior in Katanga, was the murderer and 
that he committed the crime by stabbing the 
prisoner with a bayonet. The last spark of life 
is said to have been extinguished by another 
Belgian, but not the one named as having assisted 
Colonel Huyghe, and that this was done by shooting 
him through the head. The unfortunate victim 
is also reported to have been badly mauled by 
Congolese soldiers on his flight to Elisabethville. It 
is a most distressing tale of savagery and brutality, 
and, if the first version is the correct one, we can- 
not put all the blame for these horrors on to Africans. 


There are, however, still further conflicts of 
evidence. President Tshombe is said to have 


the hard work that independence would mean. 


It should be added that the Commission was 
unable to go to the scene, and that it was held 
up by the Congolese authorities, not by those of 
Katanga. It has thus been heavily handicapped, 
and the discrepancies mentioned above are the 
result. We should also note the Commission’s 
remark that both in the Congo and Katanga the 
authorities were reluctant to permit either the 
International Committee of the Red Cross or 
the United Nations Conciliation Committee to visit 
the prisoners, and that this suggests that “‘ some- 
thing serious "" had happened to them. It is all 
very puzzling. Are we to believe that the Govern- 
ments of the Congo and of Katanga were hand 
in glove in their efforts to conceal these murders? 


In this country, to a greater extent than in the 
United States, there has been a widespread view 
that the Government of the Congo should not have 
been accorded all the support it has had from the 





N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 


is almost certain 
to be very hard bargaining, and it is as well 
to bear in mind that this can as yet scarcely 
be said to have begun. It is an ironical re- 
flection that, whereas all Africa seems to be 
united in its desire for freedom and borne 
forward by the wind of change blowing throughout 
the continent, when it comes down to brass tacks 
many divergences are found, though few of them as 
profound and intractable as those between the 
Congo and Katanga. It will be of great interest, 
therefore, to observe the first moves of the newly- 
appointed Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
a man of a type very different from that of his 
predecessor, to say nothing of the reactions of 
Russia and the rest of the Communist world. 
Much depends on him, and another slip would be 
disastrous. What with the confusion and distrust 
in Central Africa, the trial of the Algerian leader 
Ben Bella, and the parlous situation in Kenya, 
Africa is undergoing heavy trials. 
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By OLIVER WARNER.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


A SMALL victory when things are going wrong 
4 often achieves, by the contemporary enthu 
siasm it evokes, a greater reputation with posterity 
than a big one gained in more propitious circum 
stances. Such was the Glorious First of June, 
1794, which was in reality not particularly glorious 
atall. What happened was that France under the 
First Republic was starving, and the régime itself 
depended upon the safe arrival of a convoy of 
food-ships from the United States which was being 
escorted across the Atlantic by a fleet under the 
command of Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse, whose 
activity in the matter had been stimulated by 
instructions from Robespierre to the effect that 
he was “not to allow the great convoy to fall 
into the hands of Lord Howe; if he did so, his 
head should answer for it under the guillotine.”’ 
The upshot was that the convoy got through to 
Brest though at the cost of seven French men-of- 
war, and that Villaret-Joyeuse lived to end his 
days peacefully enough as Governor of Venice 
under Napoleon. It was what Nelson termed a 
‘Lord Howe victory,” that is to say one which 
was not exploited to the limit 


What secured the battle immortality was the 
fact that it took place at a time 
when British morale was very low. 
After more than a year of war the 
French were everywhere victorious 
on land, while all that Britain had 
to show for her efforts were the 
temporary occupation of Corsica, 
and the conquest of an island or 
two in the West Indies; nor was 
this all, for there was widespread 
unrest in all parts of the British 
Isles, and a French invasion ap- 
peared by no means improbable. 
On Mr. Warner’s showing it seems 
tohave been George 1II, whoalways 
had his finger on his subjects’ 
pulse, who at once realised that 
Howe’s exploit could be made to 
provide the much needed tonic; he 
camedown to Portsmouth in person 
to do honour to the victor, a favour 
never shown to earliercommanders, 
and one that was never repeated. 
The King was right, and the sight 
of six prizes at anchor at Spithead 
had the desired effect. 


The author has clearly not found 
it easy to make a book out of so 
slight an affair, and there is in 
consequence a certain amount of 
inevitable repetition. The battle 
was the result of three days’ 
manceuvring for position, for Howe 
first sighted the French to wind- 
ward on May 28, about 400 miles 
west of Ushant; their fleet con- 
sisted of twenty-six ships of the 
line, the same number as his own. 
He at once sent four of his fastest 
ships to get to windward of them, 
and ‘attack their rear; a partial 
action then took place in which the 
Révolutionnaire (110) was utterly 
disabled, and her last assailant, 
the Audacious (74), was so crippled 
that she went home. On the 
following day Howe determined to 
obtain the weather-gauge, and to 
deliver a concentrated attack on 
the rear of the enemy; with this 
end in view he took his flagship, 
the Queen Charlotte (100), through 
the French line, and was followed 
by two others. Villaret-Joyeuse 
manceuvred skilfully, but all the 
same three of his ships were badly 
damaged. The result of Howe’s 
admirable tactics during these two 
days was that four French ships 
were forced to leave the fleet, while 
another had to be towed by a 
consort ; the British admiral also won the windward 
position which he desired, and so was enabled to 
force an action. On May 30 there was a thick 
fog, and under cover of it the French received a 
reinforcement of four ships, which gave them an 
advantage of one over their opponents. 


On Sunday morning, June 1, a fresh breeze 
was blowing south by west, and the two fleets lay 


parallel lines, the leading British ship being 
pp site to the seventh of the French fleet. The 
British having formed on the larboard line of 
bearing, Howe brought them down slantwise on 
apparently with the intention that 
each ship across the stern of her 
opponent, rake her, and engage to leeward. Unlike 
Rodney in the Battle of the Saints, he deliberately 
adopted the manceuvre of breaking the line, and 
he so planned that his ships should fight to lee 
ward instead of to windward, thus preventing the 


the enemy, 


should pass 


crippled French ships from getting away Un 
happily, his signals were not understood by 
all his captains, and so although six ships 
broke through the line and engaged to leeward, 
the rest remained to windward The upshot 
was that six French ships were taken, and one 
was sunk, while five dismasted and several 
crippled ones were brought away by Villaret 


Joyeuse 


Satisfactory as was this result Howe should 
have done better, and followed up his victory; he 
and its safe 
was worth a greater loss than Villaret- 
The fact is that not only 


never even saw the French convoy, 
arrival 
Joyeuse had suffered 





THE DUEL BETWEEN BRUNSWICK AND LE VENGEUR AT THE BATTLE OF THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF 
JUNE: A DETAIL FROM A PAINTING BY NICHOLAS POCOCK, AN EYE-WITNESS 





PART OF A PAINTING OF THE BATTLE, WHICH IS AUTHENTIC IN DETAIL, SHOWING LE VENGEUR 


SINKING: EXECUTED BY ROBERT DODD IN 1795. 





JOURNAL KEPT BY EDWARD BAKER OF THE ORION. 


The illustrations from the book “ heme '-44 evapiees ty eutny ff te Trustees of the National 


‘aritime Museum, 


was he too set in his ways to anticipate the type 
of warfare that Nelson was about to introduce, 
but at sixty-eight the activities of the previous 
few days had been too much for him; and Colling- 
wood has left it on record that after the battle 
“we all got round Lord Howe; indeed, I saved 
him from a tumble: he was so weak that from a 
roll of the ship he was nearly falling into the 
waist.” 
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Mr. Warner 
pays a well-de 
served tribute to 
the French Navy 
of the day: 


























It is a measure 
of the explosive 
force behind the 
Revolution that 
Frenchmen 
almost made their 
ideas for a fleet THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK RE- 
seem true VIEWED ON THIS PAGE: MR. OLIVER 
Although they WARNER. 
failed throughout Mr. Oliver Warner, who was born 
the whole of the in 1903, was educated at Denstone 
Revolutionary and at Caius College, Cambridge. 

: He has had various occupations, as 
aad Napoleonic Me ha ee ce 
2 : the Admiralty and with the British 
dominant sS€4 Council, He has written several 
power, yet they ooks including a life of General 
showed so credit- Monck and also accounts of Trafalgar 
ably against what and the Battle of the Nile in the 
was, despite im- same Batsford series as his “ The 
perfections, the Glorious First of June. 
best-ordered mari- 


time service known to the world—one with a tradition 
of what Mahan called “‘ combat supremacy "’ stretching 
back to the Armada—that the wonder 
is that they did so much so well 
Although he believed himself to be 
worth three of him, the British tar- 
paulin always retained his respect for 
the opponent he knew, irreverently, 
s ‘ Johnny Crapeau.” 


For far too long English text- 
books have conveyed the impres- 
sion that the navies of France and 
Spain were not of much account, 
which is no great tribute to their 
british opponents who often only 
got the better of them with the 
greatest difficulty. Certainly noth- 
ing is more remarkable than the 
rapidity with which the French 
Navy recovered from the tragedy of 
the Revolution. A few months after 
Howe's victory the Alexander (74) 
was compelled to strike to the 
French, and in her was a Major 
Tench of the Marines, who was 
thereupon imprisoned at Brest. 
His letters from there have been 
published, and they confirm Mr. 
Warner’s observations. In them the 
writer points out in what respects 
the French Navy was still ahead of 
the British : their admirable charts, 
even of all the British harbours; 
their excellent surgeons and assis- 
tants, five to each ship of the line; 
the superior construction of the 
hulls of their battleships, both as 
to length and bottom ; and their 
special rating of signallers. It was 
no chance collection of rotting 
hulks, manned by sansculottes, 
that Howe defeated on the First 
of June 


Not the least of the attrac- 
tions of this book is the way in 
which the author calls our atten- 
tion to the side-lights of naval 
history. The Bellerophon (74) was 
eight years old when she formed 
part of Howe’s fleet, but she was 
still in commission in 1814 when 
she conveyed Napoleon to Ply- 
mouth, and it is impossible not 
to agree with Mr. Warner when 
he remarks that “it was par- 
ticularly fitting that a ship which 
was in the first great action of 
the war should have had a hand 


A SEPIA SKETCH OF THE SCENE AFTER THE BATTLE OF THE GLORIOUS FIRST OF JUNE: FROM THE in its conclusion. It is also 


interesting to note that there 
was a hospital-ship, somewhat 
unfortunately named Charon, in 
the action, but “ nothing in her log 
indicates that she was used to accommodate 
wounded ’’: apparently her services were confined 
to those who had fever, and on board was Dr. 
Thomas Trotter, Physician to the Fleet, who was 
an authority on scurvy. It is information such as 
this that does so much to re-create the ate 


*“ The Glorious First of pane ” - Oliver Warner. 
Illustrated. With Diagrams. (Batsford; 21s.) 
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WITH PRESIDENT NKRUMAH AMONG THE ASHANTI CHIEFS: THE QUEEN IN KUMASI AFTER HER FLIGHT FROM TAMALE. 


On November 13 the Queen reached Kumasi, inland from Accra, having spent 
the earlier part of the day in Tamale, in the predominantly-Moslem northern 
part of Ghana. Tamale itself had been transformed for the visit, and it has 
been estimated that 65,000 visitors trekked in to see the Queen—some of 


them having walked 200 miles. The previous night there had been dancing 
and the beating of drums, as thousands of excited Africans got themselves into 
the mood. The Queen was presented to regional chiefs, and received numerous 
presents. Other photographs of the tour are on the following pages. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA: ASPECTS OF 
EDUCATION AND TRADITION. 
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MERLY THE KUMASI 


ARTISTS OF THE FUTURE: THE QUEEN AND PRESIDENT NKRUMAH VISITING THE ART CLASS 
OF A DAY NURSERY, WITH THE CHILDREN WEARING PAINTING APRONS. TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL FIELD MARSHAL’S UNIFORM. THE HAT WAS PRESENTED TO PRINCE PHILIP BY THE TUMU- THE CHIEF OF CHIEFS OF THE ASHANTI, OTUMFU EMAN 
KORO OF THE UPPER REGION, AT TAMALE, ON NOVEMBER 13. AT THE DURBAR IN KUMASI. HIS DAUGHTERS ann ena on naan ran 

After the packed programme of visits and receptions which marked the early in the evening attended a “‘ High Life”’ dance at State H Cc 

days of the Royal tour, the closing days, though equally crowded, were perhaps following day, Sunday, she attended morning service at the 7 at Dom Cothodons 

more relaxed. After a morning visit on November 18 to the University of and in the evening watched a firework display, later entertaining the President 

Accra and Achimota College, the Queen spent the afternoon at the races and and Madame Nkrumah to dinner at Government House, Osu. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA: A 














During the spectacular durbar held at Kumasi on November 14 in honour of 
the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh (of which other photographs appear 
elsewhere), the visitors sat under a canopy and watched the brilliant spectacle 
of the Ashanti people decked out in their gorgeous robes and ornaments. One 
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CHIEF’S DAUGHTERS ON HIGH. 


of the men borne past them was the chief of chiefs, Otumfuo Sir Asei Agyeman II, 
glittering with gold, and shaded by six ceremonial umbrellas. There followed 
his daughters, shown here, carried high on men’s shoulders, and carrying pale 
fly-whisks, which they waved triumphantly as they passed the Queen. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA. GUIDED THROUGH A CROWD OF ASHANTI TRIBESMEN BY A 


This magnificent scene shows the Queen at one of the most brilliant occasions | as Ashantis walked past them singing and beating drums. The paramount 
of her visit to Ghana. This was the durbar held in Kumasi sports ground where | chiefs, one of whom is seen here guiding the Queen through the crowd, assembled 
she was greeted by a crowd of over 100,000 Ashanti tribesmen. Together with in a horseshoe formation sitting under their brightly-coloured umbrellas. The 
President Nkrumah and Prince Philip she watched the display from a dais | Queen, who was wearing a dress of mimosa faille and a hat of mimosa blossoms, 
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N BY A PARAMOUNT CHIEF: THE QUEEN AT A DURBAR HELD IN HER HONOUR AT KUMASI. 


ount walked round greeting each chief. The Asantehene, the chief of all the Ashantis, supported by its special throne, the hwedomtea, which in its turn rests on an 
bled was present. Objects such as the Golden Stool, which represents the soul of elephant hide. Among the musical instruments were the twea drum which 
The | the Ashanti people, were carried in procession, acting as a reminder of the imitates the snarl of a leopard, thus showing that the Asantehene is as fierce 
coms, | great past of the Ashantis. The stool which must never touch the ground was | as a leopard and the tatwie horn which imitates the bark of a dog. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR TO GHANA. 


THE JOCKEY WHO WON THE QUEEN ELIZABETH II CUP RACE IN ACCRA ON NOVEMBER 18 
BEING PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN. 
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PRINCE PHILIP ADMIRING A LINGUIST’S STICK WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO HIM BY THE 
PARAMOUNT CHIEF NANA AKYIN AT THE CAPE COAST DURBAR. 


Here we show scenes from some of the many engagements which the Queen 
fulfilled during her crowded visit to Ghana. On November 18, after visiting 
the University of Ghana, the Queen and the Duke drove to Achimota College, 
Ghana’s most famous secondary school. This was followed by racing at the 
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RACING, DURBARS, DANCING AND GIFTS. 
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THE QUEEN WATCHING SCOUTS COOKING OVER AN OPEN FIRE DURING HER VISIT TO ACHIMOTA 


COLLEGE. WITH HER IS THE HEADMASTER, MR. D. CHAPMAN. 
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WATCHING DANCERS PERFORM IN HER HONOUR AT THE DURBAR HELD BY CHIEFS OF THE NORTHERN REGION: THE QUEEN AT TAMALE ON NOVEMBER 13. 


THE QUEEN LOOKING AT THE MAGNIFICENT GOLD MODEL OF A CHIEF AND HIS ENTOURAGE 
PRESENTED TO HER AT THE CAPE COAST DURBAR ON NOVEMBER 17. 


Accra Turf Club where the Queen saw an outsider, Hurray, win the £1250 
Queen Elizabeth Cup Race. On the day before she and her husband were both 
presented with magnificent gifts at a durbar held at Cape Coast, which is the 
capital of the Western Region of Ghana. 
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THE ROYAL TOUR OF GHANA: TEMA HARBOUR AND THE VOLTA PROJECT. 
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OURAGE : sath 
HER MAJESTY WITH MR. E. K. BENSAH, MINISTER OF CONSTRUCTION AND COMMUNICATION, WALKING ON THE HILLSIDE ABOVE THE VOLTA RIVER. 


e £1250 On November ‘16 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh saw the new Ghana the site of the dam for the Volta River project. The Ghanaians have already 
ere both and the projects for the Ghana of to-morrow, visiting first the huge artificial spent £4,000,000 on this project in preliminary work, surveys, and the like, 
is the harbour of Tema and Tema new town—part of the site for which appears although the completion of the £70,000,000 dam cannot be definitely en- 
in the foreground of our upper picture. From Tema they went to Akosombo, visaged until the American loan (now under final examination) is confirmed. 
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| 100 YEARS AGO: THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
WAR; AND OTHER ITEMS. 
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“ THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA: CUTTING OFF A CONFEDERATE DISPATCH-GALLEY IN THE POTOMAC.” 
From “ The Illustrated London News " of November 9, 1861 
“ The gunboat has lowered one of her gigs to go in pursuit, while she fires a shot from her bow-gun at the 
traitor galley. There is full another mile to row to the shore, the man-of-war gig is coming up fast and 
one more shot will shiver the Secesh to atoms.” 


AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. “DESTRUCTION OF THE FEDERAL MERCHANTMAN 
HARVEY BIRCH BY THE CONFEDERATE WAR-SLOOP NASHVILLE.” 


From our issue of November 30, 1861. 

















“THE LATE GALES: THE STORM AT SCARBOROUGH,” SHOWING THE SPA AND CASTLE. 
From “ The Illustrated London News " of November 23, 1861. 
“The awful events that transpired at Scarborough on Saturday the 2nd inst. have rarely Se - ee 
had a parallel.’’ In an attempt to rescue the schooner Coupland the lifeboat was lost and . _ 
among those who perished was Lord Charles Beauclerk. The whole dramatic incident took 
place beside the Spa promenade and was witnessed by large crowds. 

















“ THE FIRST INVESTITURE BY HER MAJESTY OF THE MOST EXALTED ORDER OF THE STAR OF INDIA.” “ THE 
From « The Illustrated London News ” of November 16, 1881. CIVIL per ~~ feed peers IN THE FEDERAL CAMP.” 
This Investiture, held at Windsor, fell on the first anniversary of the Order's proclamation. Those “ Judging by what has been Pha veg - London News of November 9, 1861. f 
invested were: Viscount Gough, Lord Harris, the Maharajah Dhuleep Singh, Lord Clyde, Sir John people like our Transatlantic cousins co A-—~ yey ont net page eet — 
Lawrence and Sir George Pollock. Sir James Outram and Viscount Combermere were not able ~+ «+ It would require some h ‘i not be treated as the hirelings of a despotic Govern- 
to be present. The Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales were nominated as extra knights. greater indignity er -—~ Ad. that the Eagle soldier is treated with 
an the American citizen.” 
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PICTURES OF A PRINCESS ABROAD: H.R.H. PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA OF KENT DURING HER STATE VISIT TO JAPAN. 


(Left 

GREETED IN TOKYO 
PRINCESS ALEXANDRA 
CHATS WITH PRINCESS 
CHICHIBU, SISTER-IN- 
LAW OF EMPEROR 
HIROHITO, ON HER 
ARRIVAL AT THE 
TOKYO INTER- 
NATIONAL AIRPORT 

ON NOVEMBER 14. 


(Right.) 

ADMIRING AW OBI 
(SASH): PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA MEETS 
THE ACTOR, BAIKO 
ONOE, DRESSED AS A 
WOMAN, AT THE 
KABUKI THEATRE IN 
TOKYO ON NOV. 16 
LEFT TO RIGHT ARE: 
THE CROWN PRINCE 
AKIHITO, PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA AND 
ACTOR BAIKO ONOE. 


PROPOSED BY THE EMPEROR HIROHITO OF JAPAN (LEFT CENTRE): A 
TOAST IS MADE TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA OF KENT DURING A STATE 
BANQUET HELD IN TOKYO ON NOVEMBER 15. 


A CLOSE-UP OF PEARL-DIVING IN JAPAN: THE PRESIDENT OF THE MIKIMOTO PEARL COMPANY EXPLAINS THE 
DEMONSTRATION TO PRINCESS ALEXANDRA ON NOVEMBER 17. 


Princess Alexandra arrived in Tokyo by air from Hong Kong to make an eight-day State visit. 
She was warmly welcomed at the airport by Princess Chichibu and Mr. Ikeda, the Prime 
Minister. After a banquet at the Imperial Palace on November 15, she left the next day for 
the Imperial Wild-duck Preserve in Saitama, where she took part in the sport. On Friday a 
visit was made to Pearl Island at Toba and then to various ancient temples. She slept at Omiya 
Palace, where she watched ‘‘ Kemari ” football in the morning and visited the Zohiko Lacquer- 
ware shop and the Tatsumura Textile Shop. Wherever Princess Alexandra has visited she has AT THE SAITAMA PREFECTURE: PRINCESS ALEXANDRA IS SHOWN 
been immediately popular and has done much to promote a happier Anglo- Japanese relationship. HOW TO CATCH DUCK BY PRINCE AKIHITO OF JAPAN ON NOVEMBER 16. 
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A FINE AND VERSATILE ACTRESS: THE 
LATE MISS MADGE TITHERADGE 
Miss Madge Titheradge died on November 14 
at the age of seventy-four. She will be 
remembered for her performance in both 
straight plays and pantomime. Her first 
London rformance was in Kingsley's 
“‘ Water Babies,”’ aged sixteen. She acted 
in numerous pantomimes and, in the late 


THE 


AN EMINENT GYNACOLOGIST: THE LATE 
SIR WILLIAM FLETCHER SHAW. 
Sir William Fletcher Shaw, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
F.R.C.0.G., Emeritus Professor of Obstet- 
rics and Gynazcology at Manchester Univer- 
sity, died on November 14 at the age of 
eighty-three. He has contributed to the 
knowledge of medicine with his practice and 
writing, and also by his work for the Royal 
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FORMER RECTOR OF SANDRINGHAM: THE 
LATE REV. DR. ROWLAND GRANT 
On November 4 we inadvertently published 
a portrait of Dr. Ronald Grant, F.R.S., above 
the caption of the Rev. Dr. Rowland Grant. 
The Rev. Dr. Rowland Grant, who had 
been honorary domestic chaplain to Queen 
Alexandra, Rector of Sandringham, and 
chaplain to many of the Royal Family, died 
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RESEARCH CHEMIST: THE 
DS. 


LECTURER AND 
LATE DR. JOSEPH KENYON, F.RS., 
Dr. Joseph Kenyon, Head of the =“ 
ment of Chemistry, Battersea Polytechnic, 
from 1920 to 1950, died on November 12 
at the age of seventy-six. He has written 
on the use of the property of optical activity 
in elucidating the mechanisms of chemical 
processes. ‘tle did important work on the 
Walden Inversion and sulphoxides. 
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College of Obstetricians and Gynzcologists. A on October 24 aged eighty. 


1920's, in various plays by Noél Coward. A 


cant 


SPEAKER OF THE UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SINCE 1940: THE LATE MR. SAM RAYBURN. 

Mr. Samuel Rayburn, Speaker of the United States House of 

Representatives, died at Bonham, Texas, on November 16 
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PLACED SECOND IN THE R.AC. INTERNATIONAL RALLY: PAT WINNER OF THE R.A. TENTH INTERNATIONAL RALLY: 

MOSS, WHO ALSO WON THE LADIES’ TROPHY, AND ANN WISDOM. E. CARLSSON OF SWEDEN, WHO DROVE A SAAB. 

Eric Carlsson, driving a Saab, won the R.A.C. tenth international rally which ended at Brighton on November 17. His 

navigator was J. Brown. Pat Moss, the sister of Stirling Moss, and Ann Wisdom came second, driving an Austin Healey. 
Mr. Carlsson had 89 penalty marks and Miss Moss, who also won the Ladies’ Trophy, 129 penalty marks. 


Fr 


at the age of seventy-nine. He entered Congress in 1913 

when he was thirty and became Speaker in 1940, a post he 

held except for two years, 1947-48, until his death. In his 
later years he chaired Democratic conventions. 
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APPOINTED THE NEW BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
TO THE SUDAN: MR. IAN SCOTT. 

Mr. Ian Scott, who has been Ambassador 
to the Congo since 1960, has been appointed 
the new British Ambassador to the Sudan 
in succession to Sir Roderick Parkes. Mr. 
Scott, who was educated at Balliol College, 
Oxford, and the London School of Econo- 
mics, entered the Indian Civil Service in 
1932 and joined the Foreign Office in 1950. 


TO HEAD THE SOVIET SECRET POLICE: 
MR. VLADIMIR SEMICHASTRY. 
Mr. Viadimir Semichastny has succeeded 
Mr. Alexander Shelepin as chairman of the 
Soviet Committee of State Security—the 
Secret Police. This follows on Mr. Sh in’s 
promotion to the Secretariat of the - 
munist Party. Mr. Semichastny will have 
less power, a point intended to stress the 
reduced status of the secret police. 


WEST GERMANY’S FIRST WOMAN MINISTER: 
DR. E. SOHWARZHAUPT. 

In the new West German 

of Minister of Public H 

specially created for Dr. Eli 

haupt, who is an Evangelical 


SWORN IN AS PRESIDENT OF ECUADOR: ' 





her seals of office on November 14. 
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SIR JOHN MOROSUS (DAVID WARD) ATTEMPTING TO ANNUL HIS MARRIAGE TO AMINTA 
(BARBARA HOLT): A SCENE FROM ACT III OF “ THE SILENT WOMAN.” 




















MORBIO (RONALD LEWIS) AND HENRY MOROSUS (KENNETH MACDONALD) PERSUADING THE, RECONCILIATION IN ACT Ill: HENRY (LEFT) EXPLAINING TO HIS UNCLE THAT HE IS IN FACT 
AMINTA TO JOIN IN THEIR PLAN TO HOODWINK SIR JOHN. ALREADY MARRIED TO AMINTA AND THAT IT WAS ALL A HOAX. 


English public. The opera was first performed in Dresden in 1935 but was ill 
received by the Nazis. The plot concerns the tribulations of Sir John Morosus 


in this country at Covent Garden on November 20. This production by who is hoodwinked into going through a mock marriage with a girl who is, in 


Richard Strauss’s opera ‘‘ The Silent Woman’ whose libretto by Stefan Zweig 
was based on Ben Jonson’s comedy, ‘‘ Epicoene,”’ received its first performance 


Franz Josef Wild thus introduces one of Strauss’s most important works to the fact, already married to his nephew, Henry, whom he has disinherited. 


Photographs by Houston Rogers. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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4 le migrations of birds have excited interest 
for at least 2000 years, and since bird-ringing 
began there is probably no single problem im 
biology that has received so much attention by so 
many people. The mass of data they have 
accumulated is formidable and, from among this, 
information is considerable and the contradictions 
many. So there is still doubt precisely how birds 
manage their migrations, and it is even more 
difficult to see why they make them. 

Some birds are more helpful to the investigator 
than are others. They migrate very much on time 
and follow regular routes. Some return to pre- 
cisely the same nesting site year after year 
Experiments have shown that they navigate by 
the sun during the day and by the stars when 
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LAPWINGS ARE BAD TRAVELLERS. 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


north of a line from Cheshire to Yorkshire and 
those south of it. Those from the northern group 
move south and south-west. Some go to Ireland, 
and especially to the south-west of it, a few winter 
in South Wales and South-West England, the rest 
pass through Western France into Spain and 
Portugal, with a few going farther, to Morocco or 
east to the South of France and Northern Italy 
The tendency to stay where they are is more 
marked in the southern group and of those that do 
migrate none goes to Ireland. They go to Western 
France, Spain and Portugal, but none has so far 
been recorded as far south as Morocco or as far 
east as the South of France or Italy Later 
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LAPWINGS OVER OPEN FARMLAND IN SOUTHERN ENGLAND: A NOVEMBER SCENE. THESE FLOCKS HAVE NOTHING OF THE 
ORDERLINESS OF LAPWINGS ON THE GROUND IN SUMMER, BUT ARE EVER-CHANGING IN FORM AS BIRDS FLY OFF OR JOIN UP, 


APPARENTLY, AT RANDOM. 


flying at night. It has been shown that the length 
of day determines their departure and that the sun 
influences them in heading in the right direction. 

By dwelling more especially on such species 
one gets an impression of an orderly timetable, 
and it is possible to draw neat maps of routes 
taken. A picture is built up, also, of almost an 
automatism, of birds being governed by their 
physical surroundings, and driven on their courses 
by them, rather as a train is taken about by an 
engine-driver 

The why of migration seems clear in such 
instances. The Arctic tern breeds in the Northern 
Hemisphere during the summer, then flies 11,000 
miles to the Antarctic, to escape the northern 
winter and bask in the southern summer, enjoying 
a temperate climate the whole year round. It has 
the best of two worlds, so there is an obvious reason 
for migrating. But this does not tell us how it all 
began. 

Swallows make the long trip from South Africa 
to Europe and the usual explanation is that they 
come north to exploit the summer crop of insects 
for feeding their young. So there seems to be a 
good reason for this long journey, but again there 
is little to show how it started to be a habit. 

It is, moreover, a different story for the lap- 
wing, whose autumn movements are now coming 
to anend. According to recoveries of ringed birds 
their migrations are largely individual affairs. As 
a rule, it is the young animal that is more prone to 
wander, but in lapwings migrations are irrespec- 
tive of age. To start with, nearly a half of the lap- 
wings stay where they are or at most drift down 
from the uplands to the lowlands or move to the 
coast from inland. In any event, they do not 
wander for great distances nor is the movement 
in any particular direction. Some, instead of 
moving south, which is the general tendency, 
actually move north at this time of year, from 
their breeding-places. 

So far as oe British Isles are concerned, those 

that do migrate seem to fall into two groups, those 





DR. BURTON DISCUSSES THEIR MIGRATION HABITS. 


ringing might cause a revision of these ideas, 
although this is unlikely, since there have been 
enough recoveries of ringed birds to suggest that 
no radical alterations should be expected. 

Continental lapwings ringed in the nest have 
reached Britain in winter from the Low Countries, 
Northern Germany, Denmark and Southern 
Scandinavia, travelling due east to do so. Some 
of these have stayed here for the winter, others 
have gone to Ireland and the rest to South-West 
Europe. One ringed in Austria and another ringed 
in Italy had to travel north-west to reach the 
British Isles. 

It is the more remarkable that there should be 
so much individual movement in so many direc- 
tions, since lapwings are so highly gregarious. 
Further, in some other of their actions they show 
such unanimity that a greater regularity in their 
migratory movements should be expected. During 
the breeding season, although each pair has its 
territory, they form what are in effect colonies. 
They nest on flat lands, on arable land, fields, 
moors or marshes, away from woodlands, and 
where there is one pair the chances are there will 
be a score or fifty pairs with their territories more 
or less contiguous. Once the breeding season is 
over they come together in flocks. 

During June and July the flocks begin to form. 
It is a gradual process, the flocking becoming 
stronger as summer passes into autumn. During 
this time some of the flocks start to move south- 
wards or they may move about at random within 
a district, as though the instinct to migrate is only 
feebly developed, as if the birds feel an urge to be 
on the move yet cannot make up their minds 
where to go. 

The weather seems to influence their move- 
ments more than it does other migratory birds. 
It not only seems to influence both short and 
long journeys, it also appears to cause movements 
out of season, during December to February. 
There was an occasion in 1927 when one of these 
movements due to weather resulted in large 
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numbers of lapwings, probably from the north of 
Britain, reaching Labrador and Newfoundland. 

The lapwings’ unanimity of action is seen when 
they are in flocks resting in a field, in their more 
or less orderly ranks, each bird facing the same 
direction. This is, it is true, very much a charac- 
teristic of plovers as a whole. As one walks across 
the field towards the lapwings,’ the nearest rank 
takes wing, flies over the heads of the rest of the 
flock and settles on the ground beyond the farthest 
rank. Then, as one gets nearer, a second rank 
repeats the manceuvre, successive ranks leap- 
frogging in turn, so that the flock as a whole 
remains integrated while moving farther and 
farther from the intruder. Finally, if one persists 
in walking towards them, they decide to fly off, 
and in doing so rise from the ground practically 
simultaneously 

In the air there is less appearance of military 
precision. Sometimes the flocks are orderly but 
usually they trail out and are constantly breaking 
up and re-forming. Always there is more indi 
vidual movement within the flock and less co- 
ordination than in some other plovers. 

It has been suggested that migration in any 
species has been evolved over a long period, 
working out from the centre of origin of the species. 
The idea is that some individuals, to begin with, 
moved out beyond the original range, or were 
forced out by pressure of population, or by adverse 
circumstances of some other kind. They found 
more favourable conditions in the new area at 
one season of the year, and ultimately developed 
the habit of spending the summer in one place and 
the winter in another. In time, the habit was 
adopted by the species as a whole and gradually 
the length of the migration increased 

This not only seems all too simple but is 
difficult to reconcile with some of the known facts 
What we do find is that the migratory instinct is 
more highly developed in some species than in 
others and that regular and long-distance migra- 
tion could be a symptom of more specialised (or 
more highly evolved) species. This might explain 
what appears to be almost an unenthusiastic 
attitude on the part of lapwings towards moving 
with regularity and over long distances. 





A SHADOW OF ITS FUTURE SELF: A LAPWING IN NOVEMBER 

HAS LITTLE ABOUT IT TO SUGGEST ITS OTHER NAME, “ GREEN 

PLOVER.” BUT IN THE SPRING IT WILL HAVE RESPLENDENT 

GREEN PLUMAGE, AND A HANDSOME CREST WHICH WILL 
CURVE UP FROM THE HEAD. 


Photographs by Jane Burton. 


Lapwings and plovers generally, we are told, 
are an ancient group. The twenty-five known 
species of lapwings are distributed over the world, 
in temperate and tropical latitudes, with the ex- 
ception of North America, where they used to be, 
but died out in the Pleistocene period. The lap- 
wing, or green plover, is regarded by these same 
authorities as the least highly evolved of the 
twenty-five. That being so, it seems reasonable 
to suggest that the instinct to migrate arose 
spontaneously in all birds and not necessarily in 
response to a need. Then the habit would have 
been developed, emphasised or specialised as the 
need arose, and in this way would vary from one 
species to another. Some birds, like Arctic terns 
and swallows, have brought it to a fine art. 
Lapwings are merely clumsy amateurs at it, with 
the instinct still in its infancysand not fully 
canalised. 
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AMERICA: AN IMPORTANT ART SALE AT CHRISTIE'S. 


PAINTINGS FROM 


“A CANAL SCENE,” BY HUBERT ROBERT (1728-1808): ONE 
OF AN OUTSTANDING GROUP OF PAINTINGS BY THIS ARTIST 
IN THE SALE. (Oil on canvas: 39 by 56 ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF DAVID LLOYD GEORGE,” BY SIR WILLIAM 
ORPEN (1878-1931): ONE OF A COMMISSIONED SERIES. 


(Oil om canvas: 35} by 27} ins.) IS NOW BEING SOLD. 


“ THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE, WITH SANTA MARIA DELLA SALUTE,” BY MICHELE MARIESCHI (died 1743): ANOTHER 
OF THE PAINTINGS FROM THE FULLER FOUNDATION BEING SOLD AT CHRISTIE’S. (Oil on canvas: 24 by 37 ins.) 


The picture collection of the late Alvan T. Fuller, Governor of Massachusetts, 
was particularly well known, and was shown as a memorial exhibition at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, in 1959. His heirs have left many of the finest 
paintings in this collection to a number of museums and galleries in the United 
States, but the eighty-three works which will be sold at Christie’s on December 1 
are by no means the “ second string.’’ His taste was exceptionally catholic: 
from Romney to Marieschi, and from Robert to Sargent. Probably the best 
of the Romneys is the formal and austere portrait of William Dundas. The 
Sargents are specially interesting in that many of them are copies of pictures 


ILLUSTRATED 


“ PORTRAIT OF THE HON. ALVAN T. FULLER,” BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, 
O.M. (1878-1961). FULLER MADE THE PICTURE COLLECTION WHICH 
(Oil on canvas: 43} by 36 ins.) 
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“ A SEASCAPE WITH FISHERMEN DRAWING THEIR NETS” 
ANOTHER OF THE GRACEFUL SCENES BY ROBERT. 
(Oil on canvas: 39 by 55 ins.) 


“ PORTRAIT OF MONSIEUR GEORGES CLEMENCEAU,” ALSO 
BY ORPEN, AT THE TIME OF THE VERSAILLES PEACE 
CONFERENCE, 1919. (Oil on canvas: 29} by 24} ins.) 


“THE MADONNA OF THE ROSARY,” BY G. B. PIAZZETTA (1682-1754), 
OR PERHAPS BENCOVICH (c. 1670-1740). {Oil on canvas: 47} by 46 ins.) 


by Old Masters—Hals and Velasquez. There is also one of his fresh Italian 
water-colours which were once so popular and now perhaps underrated. This 
one, of San Vigilio, was purchased by Fuller from the artist’s sale in 1925, 
and was exhibited in the Sargent Memorial Exhibition in Boston in the same 
year. Remaining pictures include; a twilight pastoral of about 1855 by Corot, a 
Harpignies of 1907, painted when he was eighty-eight, several English portraits 
by Hoppner, two Norfolk landscapes by Stark and Vincent, and a small group 
by Augustus John—one of them a commissioned portrait of Fuller himself, 
painted in 1928 and signed by the artist. 
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TM'HIS year Sir 

Guy Salisbury- 
Jones made his vin- 
tage on Nov. 4. 
In contrast to 1960, 
when the “ crop”’ 
from three-quarters 
of an acre came to 
1200 bottles of ad- 
mirable light, white 
wine which Frencn judges compare to still cham- 
pagne but which, like all good wine, has a 
character of its own and which, therefore, ought 
not to be compared with other wines, the 1961 
vintage was disappointingly light. This, however, 
is the sort of thing which viticulture, whether in 
England or in one of the great wine-growing 
countries, is bound to entail. We had a magnifi- 
cent day for the vintage. The vineyard site is 
just about perfect, high on the slope of a chalk 
hill fully exposed to the sun from dawn till 
dusk, and with so much flint on the surface 
of the soil that the heat, reflected off these 
stones, must be an important help in ripen- 
ing the grapes. 











I enjoyed, as I wandered about watching 
the vintagers at work, the gathering of per- 
fect grapes by one team, the picking of those 
spoilt by mould by another team, and the 
subsequent sorting of the good from the 
bad grapes, the carrying of the grapes to 
the foulage machine and thence to the press, 
all in brilliant sunshine and such a strong 
light that one half-closed one’s eyes... I 
enjoyed a vicarious triumph. It was this 
that I had hoped, and that Mr. Barrington 
Brock had hoped, to see one day when, 
twelve years ago and independently of each 
other, we planted our first French and 
German grapevines. The fact is that Mr. 
Brock’s work, and perhaps I may say my 
own, is now literally bearing fruit. The 
Hambledon vineyard is nine years old; 
there is another commercial vineyard in 
Hampshire, beginning production; there 
will be more. For our point has been made: 
excellent white wine can be grown in 
England. And small, but not too small, 
vineyards could be a commercially sound 
proposition given the right site, the right 
variety, and hard work. 


Although Sir Guy has a number of varie- 
ties in the vineyard, the majority of his 
vines yielding the bulk of his crop are 
Seyve-Villard 5.276. I have already given 
particulars of this vine on this page. One 
thing which Sir Guy has proved is the very 
great importance of the pruning adopted ; it 
was Mr. Brock who first insisted that in 
England we should have to use one of the 
methods which keeps the bearing wood of 
the vines very close to the soil, preferably 
the method known as “ Guyot,”’ after its in- 
ventor, Dr. Jules Guyot. Mr. Blackman, Sir Guy’s 
gardener (‘‘ I prefer a glass of beer myself *’), has 
become an accomplished vinaroon * and it is he 
who does the pruning. On German advice a method 
of training the vines higher and with less removal 
of tip growth during the summer has been tried on 
two rows; a number of French vineyards have also 
been trying it. At Hambledon it is a dismal failure ; 
the vines bear little fruit and what they do bear 
remains unripe even in a good year. 


As the grapes are gathered they are taken 
straight to the winery: most of the equipment, 
such as the foulage machine which breaks up the 
fruit before pressing, the barrels and ancillary 
gear, comes from Bordeaux; but the press itself, 
chosen to handle a 2000-bottle vintage, is German. 
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THE HAMBLEDON VINTAGE. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


It is hand operated, but has a hydraulic “ boost ”’ 
for the final pressing which should leave the must 
almost bone-dry. The juice is put into large 
barrels and treated at once with a sulphur sterilis- 
ing agent. It remains in those barrels for a night, 
by which time it will have cleared, the solid 
particles having all fallen to the bottom of the 
casks. It is then electrically pumped into the 
fermenting vats, which are again large barrels. To 
each one of these is added a small quantity of the 
juice which has already been set fermenting with 
a pure, selected white wine yeast. The advantage 
of this over the cruder methods I myself adopt is 
this: that only a yeast which is known to go on 
working until the alcohol content of the wine is 
adequate will be present in the juice, so that none 





GATHERING THE HAMBLEDON VINTAGE, 1961: A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON 

NOVEMBER 4. THE VINTAGE THIS YEAR WAS DISAPPOINTINGLY LIGHT, THE 

BULK OF THE CROP COMING FROM SEYVE-VILLARD 5.276 VINES 
Photograph by Peter Healey 


of the precious sugar is wasted in being consumed 
by less efficient yeasts. Fermenting continues until 
the end of the year; thereafter the new wine is 
pumped into another lot of casks to mature in the 
wood until it is bottled. Like all light, white 
wines, Hambledon does not need long in either 
wood or bottle before being drunk; I have been 
drinking a bottle of the 1960 with my lunch and 
it is already very good at one year old. 


I was very glad to see that Sir Guy is making 
trial of a vine known by two names, Muller 
Thurgau, and Riesling x Sylvaner. This vine is 
much grown now in Germany. Sir Guy’s very 
knowledgeable German adviser told me that in his 
opinion it should yield a better wine here than in 
Germany. This agrees with the results obtained 





by Mr. Brock at 
Oxted, and with my 
own. The reason is 
that Riesling »* 
Sylvaner is so early 
that a Continental 
summer seriously 
over-ripens it; the 
must is far too low 
in acid. InEngland, 
it ripens to just about the right stage, with enough 
acidity to keep the wine lively, and witharemarkable 
fruitiness reminiscent of the vine’s Riesling parent 











All the Hambledon vines are grafted, as in 
France and Germany, on to American rootstocks 
The primary reason for grafting is in case of an 
invasion by the phylloxera aphis; personally, and 
Mr. Brock is of my opinion, I do not think this at 
all necessary provided the vineyard be stocked 
with unrooted cuttings in the first place 
and not with rooted vines imported from 
the Continent. However, there is another 
reason for using special rootstocks at Ham 
bledon. The vineyard, like those of Cham- 
pagne, is on a chalk soil; now chalk imparts 
great refinement to white wine; moreover, 
where only Vitis vinifera varieties are being 
grown on their own roots, it causes no 
trouble. But hybrid vines, being derived 
in part from American species, are apt to 
be calcifuges. Thus a special rootstock, bred 
from the one American species which is 
perfectly lime-tolerant, may well be neces- 
sary. Where the pH of the soil is very 
high, there may still be chlorosis trouble; 
I noted it in one corner of the vineyard 
It can be dealt with nowadays, however 
sequestrene iron will put it right 


The great importance of the Hambledon 
vineyard from the general horticultural 
point of view is as a pilot scheme for com- 
mercial viticulture. Is it yet possible to give 
some figures ? I believe it might be, though 
extreme caution is still necessary. I would 
be prepared to suggest the following as 
conditions for moderately profitable wine- 
growing: the vineyard should be not less 
than 4 acres and not more than 7; the 
owner must do most of the work himself 
but he might employ one full-time man 
or woman and, of course, extra help at the 
vintage—friends and family are cheapest ! 
The layout of the vineyard must be such 
as to allow for cultivation with a small 
rotary cultivator; the site must be rela- 
tively high and on a south-facing hillside 


completely unshaded; the soil must be 
medium to light The owner must be 
prepared to invest several thousand 


pounds and to stand losses for at least 
five years He must plant only the 
proved varieties and he must not let 
himself be persuaded into spending more 
than is absolutely necessary on equipment 
Small German wine-growers reckon to get 10,000 
bottles of wine from 2 hectares (i.e. nearly 5 acres) 
in a good year, and to average 8000. We 
should be able to do as well here. The wine 
should be readily saleable at 10s. per bottle but 
I believe the excise take about 1s. 9d. of that. 
It rather looks, in short, as if a sensible, teach- 
able, hard-working and thrifty man could make 
a decent living by a very pleasant means out 
of 5 to 6 acres of a soil which would not be 
of very much use for anything else. But it would 
be foolish to advise any man who was not a 
real enthusiast for the vine and for wine to 
put money into such a project ! 


* Good 17th-century English. 
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A SOLUTION TO EVERY GIFT PROBLEM. 


HE gift of a subscription to The Illustrated London News is surely the ideal choice 


For readers outside the United Kingdom we suggest the simplest method is to buy 
an International Money Order (obtainable at post offices throughout the world) and 
send this with your requirements to our Subscription Department. 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY: OUTSTANDING PICTURES FOR SALE AT SOTHEBY’S. 


HE Canaletto 

nearly 8 ft. 
long—reproduced 
above is one of 
three Venetian 
views which be- 
longed to the 
Countess of Craven, 
now being sold at 
Sotheby’s in their 
Old Masters sale 
on November 29. 
Of the other two, 
one is of the Grand 
Canal with Santa 
Maria della Salute 
(and as large as 
the first one), 
while the other is 
smaller—a view of 
the Rialto from the 
Riva del Carbon. 
At present much 
of the rich, warm 
colouring has been 
reduced to drab 
browns and greys, 
but when cleaned 
they will be a noble 
trio. There is also 
a second Fragonard 
in the sale—a wash 
drawing of the 
ruined Temple of 

[Continued below. 


—. 


“ A VIEW OF THE PIAZZA SAN MARCO,” BY CANALETTO (1697-1768): SHOWING THE DISTORTION PRODUCED BY THE CAMERA OBSCURA. (Oil on canvas: 58} by 91} ins.) 


“ LANDSCAPE WITH ST. JEROME,” BY PAUL BRIL (1556-1626). IN THE VALLEY A LION 
RETRIEVES THE SAINT’S DONKEY FROM THIEVES. (Oil on metal: 10} by 13 ins.) 


“A BULL OF THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA,” BY JEAN-HONORE FRAGONARD (1732-1806). THIS 
WORK HAS COME OVER FROM NEW YORK. (Pencil, brush and brown wash: 14% by 19% ins.) 


Vesta at Tivoli, which also appears in the Vernet illustrated above. 
Among other works not reproduced here is a Rubens “ Road to Calvary,” 
en grisaille which he painted in 1632 for the engraving by Paulus Pontius. 
Then there is a Memlinc portrait, a small Jan Steen of a village wedding feast, 


Continued.] 


and a landscape by Magnasco. Among the still-lifes is a Jean-Baptiste 


“LANDSCAPE WITH TRAVELLERS AND CATTLE ON A HIGHWAY,” BY JAN (VELVET) BRUEGHEL 


(1568-1625): SIGNED AND DATED 1611. 


THE SALE ALSO INCLUDES A NUMBER OF FLOWERPIECES 
BY VELVET BRUEGHEL. (Oil on metal: 10} by 15} ins.) 


“A CAPRICCIO IN THE CAMPAGNA,” BY JOSEPH VERNET (1714-1789): WITH TIVOLI AND THE 
TEMPLE OF VESTA. (Oil on canvas: 38 by 51} ins.) 


Monnoyer, a Simon Verelst, an Abraham Mignon, two by Jan Davidsz de Heem, 
and another two by Jan (Velvet) Brueghel. A more eccentric composition is 
by Anne Vallayer Coster. It consists of dead game, a pumpkin, celery, a 
melon, a sickle and a garden rake, all leaning against a pedestal surmounted 
by the most refined of marble busts. 
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I CAME across the pieces illustrated here recently 
in an auction room in London, and stopped 
clumsy 
pulling myself 


dead in my tracks, saying, ‘ what 
barbarisms are here?’”’; then, 


together, I suddenly realised that, by chance, 


{ had seen no ceramics for quite a long time except 


very sophisticated and sensitive 
wares from the Far East or 
from the 18th-century factories 
of Europe. I found myself mak- 
ing odious comparisons between 
those delicate marvels of the 
kiln and these clumsy experi- 
ments by rustic Staffordshire 
potters 


Before long—as invariably 
happens, and happened to the 
late Mr. Burnap and his wife, 
who gave so splendid a collection 
to Kansas City—I was able to 
recover my balance and to see 
that what those Staffordshire 
worthies lost in refined precision 
they gained in the softness of 
their colours, the quality of their 
glaze, and the sheer honest 
naivety of their modelling, even 
when they are imitating—at a 
respectful distance—the work of 
others. What they were doing 
was to muscle-in on a ready-made 
market, a market prepared for 
them by the polite world, which 
was suffering from a splendid bout 
of china mania and enthusing 
over both importations from the 
Far East and from Europe 


The problem was to make 
colourful figures at a price to suit 
the pockets of farmers and 
cottage people; Staffordshire had 
not the secret of porcelain, which 
in any case was expensive, but it 
could play all kinds of tricks with 
pottery One of its tricks, 
devised by Ralph Wood 
(1716-72), building up from 
foundations laid before him by 
other equally gifted and enter- 
prising men, was the use of soft 
metallic colours in a harmony 
of cobalt blue, manganese purple, 
copper green and iron yellow 
beneath an almost colourless 
transparent glaze, all shading off 
into one another. One of his 
more obviously successful pro- 
ductions was the Toby Jug, 
turned out in considerable 
variety; I happen to detest the 
things, but admit cheerfully 
enough that their colouring is 
admirable. Much more agreeable 
is a whole menagerie of animals— 
foxes, deer and various birds— 
for many of which the modeller 
seems to have been the rackety 
and gifted Frenchman, John 
Voyez, who worked for Wedg- 
wood (Josiah I) until that truly 
great man caught him casting 
a roving eye upon his (Wedg- 
wood’s) coachman’s daughter. 


All these various animals 
are wholly charming, and so 
are what one can describe as the set classical 
pieces, of which St. George and the Dragon here 
(Fig. 1) is an endearing example in spite of the 
clumsy modelling, particularly of St. George’s 
hands and shoulders. It is certain that I ought 
to be able to lay my finger upon the source of this 
spirited model (I suppose a print), but the thing 
eludes me. The horse and the dragon are far better 
observed than the rider. The horse, especially, 


with that knowing eye, is obviously playing an 
intelligent part in the operation. 
George is 


On the other 


hand St. despatching the poor, 


MINOR TRIUMPHS FROM STAFFORDSHIRE. 


agonising dragon with so smug a smile that one’s 
sympathies are all on the side of the symbol of 
wickedness. The saint is dressed in a green tunic 
with a grey-blue sash and wears a cream-coloured 
helmet with green plumes. The horse is brown, 
the reins yellow, the dragon green—and I like the 
careful way in which the horse’s tail is bound up 


There is no doubt whence Wood derived the 
idea for the teapot of Fig. 2. This is a not over- 
funny joke from China, though I don’t know 





FIG.1. A RALFH WOOD FIGURE OF ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON—WITHOUT THE SPEAR: A STAFFORDSHIRE 


GROUP SOLD RECENTLY IN LONDON. (11 ins. high.) 





FIG. 2. A RARE RALPH WOOD ELEPHANT TEAPOT, WITH TWO SERPENTS FORMING THE HANDLE. LIKE 
THE OTHER PIECE ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE, IT WAS PART OF THE SALE OF ENGLISH POTTERY AT 
SOTHEBY'S ON OCTOBER 24 (11 ins. high.) 


whether an original Chinese porcelain vessel of 
exactly this sort has survived. A more familiar 
model, in both Chinese porcelain and in Stafford- 
shire pottery, is that of a water-buffalo with a boy 
riding on its back; several imitations of this have 
survived. Rackham illustrated one of these of 
about 1750—s0-called tortoise-shell ware, clouded 
with manganese purple under the glaze, in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and next to it an 
elephant of about the same date in the British 
Museum, cream-coloured ware, splashed with black 
and purple. Going back to the teapot, neither 





Ralph Wood nor any of his associates would have 
thought up this whimsy by themselves; I find it 
horrible, like the vast majority of the Toby Jugs, 
made bearable only by the remarkable delicacy of 
the colours, greens and browns and a soft yellow 
The trunk is, of course, the teapot spout, the two 
entwined serpents form the handle, the monkey 
the knop of the lid 


Only a small proportion of the figures made by 
the Wood family are marked. It is generally 
supposed, though there seems to 
be no absolute proof, that 
figures impressed with the letters 
R. WOOD in capitals or with a 
design of trees (a simple rebus 
mark) are by R. Wood, Senr., 
those marked Ra. Wood or Ra 
Wood, Burslem, in italics by his 
son (1748-1797). On this basis, 
it is possible to detect some slight 
differences between the work of 
father and son, with the father 
gaining the prize for quality, the 
son later on for further technical 
development—that is, for paint- 
ing in enamel colours over the 
glaze in imitation of the bright 
colours of porcelain This 
required a further firing at a Jow 
temperature. The senior Wood 
was assisted by his brother 
Aaron, who was famous as a 
mould-maker. It was he who is 
thought to have been responsible 
for what I suppose is the best 
known of the Wood groups 
“The Vicar and Moses ’’—in 
which the Vicar is asleep 
while Moses his clerk is holding 
forth in the pew beneath him 
Aaron’s son, Enoch, succeeded 
his cousin Ralph Jun. as 
manager of the business, dying 
in 1840 at the age of eighty-one 


Long before then the earlier 
underglaze colours were hope- 
lessly out of fashion. There 
was, however, one type of 
Staffordshire pottery which fre- 
quently came remarkably near 
the clear-cut precision possible 
with porcelain. This was salt 
glaze, the result of an astonish- 
ingly simple trick of throwing salt 
into the kiln at a certain temper- 
ature; the salt volatilised and 
the resulting sodium combined 
with the silicon in the clay to 
form a durable glaze. This was 
the method used in Germany as 
early as the 16th century to 
make the nice jugs known as 
Grey-Beards, in which Rhenish 
wine was imported by 
Dwight of Fulham towards the 
end of the 17th, but these were 
always brown or grey stoneware 
and heavy. Staffordshire 
managed to make white salt 
glaze by the 1720’s and from 
then until about 1760 many 
varieties of table wares as well 
as figures were produced, among 
the latter figures of the Chinese 
sage, Shou Lao, copied directly 
from a Chinese original, and 
such lively models as those made 
by the great Kaendler at Meissen 
and painted in enamel colours 
to be as near to the importa- 
tions as possible. Nor were 
the classics neglected, for there are several figures 
derived from the famous Spinario—the boy draw- 
ing a thorn from his foot—which would be well 
known both from prints and from small bronze 
versions. 


Though such things can scarcely be said to be 
as interesting as many of the more rustic figures— 
a jug, for example, in the shape of an owl, or a 
bear—they do show how eagerly the district 
strove to keep abreast of the times—and to what 
a degree of competence it had attained. 
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| Dey and dissolution and dope! ‘‘ What, 
will the line stretch out to the crack of 
doom ?”’ as Macbeth shouted at the procession 
of phantoms conjured up by his despair. 


Personally—and in order to preserve my 
critical balance—I refuse to deal too heavily with 
these heavy matters. ‘‘ Kapo’”’ locks us up in a 
women’s concentration camp during the German 
occupation of France. ‘‘General Della Rovere”’ 
gives us the career of a charming rogue—during 
the German occupation of Northern Italy 

who takes money from bereft and bereaved 
people whom he is ‘pretending to help, and 
then loses it all at the gaming-tables. He 
is sent to gaol where he is obliged to spy 
on his fellow-prisoners, and just when we 
are beginning to like him with all his faults 
(for he is superbly played by that 
eminently likeable actor, Vittorio De Sica), 
he is tortured in prison and finally meets a 
heroic death. 


Of another desperate diversion, ‘‘ The 
Connection,’”’ it must at least be said that 
it has nothing whatever to do with what 
Goya called the disasters of war. This one 
takes us right away from the concentration 
camps and shoves us into a squalid apartment- 
room in New York where a little group of 
men or ex-men, both coloured and white, 
hang about all afternoon waiting for the 
Connection—as the daily visitor is called 
who brings them their shot of heroin. 
These characters have no future and no 
past. They exist solely for that present 
moment—that puncture of the needle which 
is to give them at least the illusion of gratifica- 
tion. The four coloured men bide their time by 
playing their jazz instruments, desultorily. The 
three or four whites have not even the comfort 
of music making. They just sit or stand or lie 
around, even more desultorily. 





“GENERAL DELLA ROVERE,” STARRING THE ITALIAN ACTOR VITTORIO DE SICA, IS A FILM 
ABOUT A ROGUE WHO SPIES ON HIS FELLOW-PRISONERS IN GAOL BUT DIES A HERO. 


In yet another film—though it still has a some- 
what melancholy title, “‘ Paris Blues ’’—there is a 
livelier sort of jazz and a blissful absence of both 
prison-bars and claustrophobia. It is true 
that even here one character 
out to be a dope-addict (the guitarist 
in the band whose fortunes we are 
following). But he is only a minor j; 
character, and there is at least the im- ; 
plication that he conquers his weakness. 
The major ones are Ram and Eddie 
(Paul Newman and Sidney Poitier res- 
pectively), 


, 
, 


and the chief concern of the 7 


turns Gene See wen ener en eens wan ee enn ntes 


“LA DOLCE VITA” 
shocking view of modern Rome with the lid off. 

“ THE INN OF THE SIXTH HAPPINESS ” (20th Century-Fox. 
A saga, often touching and often exciting, about Chinese children escaping from  / 
Japanese invasion, with Ingrid Bergman, Athene Seyler, and Robert Donat. 
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THE ENCIRCLING GLOOM. 


By ALAN DENT. capital of the world.”’ 





(To this particular observer, 


a little weary of “ all that jazz,’’ this is tantamount 


film is their brief encounter—one can call it a love 
affair if one still clings to the romantic fable— 
with Lillian and Connie (two visitors from New 
York who are charmingly played by Joanne 
Woodward and Diahann Carroll.) 


OUR CRITIC’S CHOICE. 





SUSAN STRASBERG IN GILLO PONTECORVO’S “ KAPO.” 
Alan Dent writes: ‘‘ Susan Strasberg (left)—in the Italian film called 
‘Kapo,’ directed by Gillo Pontecorvo—gives the most striking performance 
in a fortnight which has been fairly crammed with good performances. 
Miss Strasberg was the original stricken and doomed little heroine in the 
New York production of ‘ The Diary of Anne Frank’ as a play. And 
her present character—that of a Jewish girl who is enabled to 
conceal her race and is sent to a labour camp as distinct 
from an extermination camp—is not dissimilar. The difference is 
that the character suffers a 
long degradation before her 
eventual end. This downfall is 
what Miss Strasberg movingly 
and unflinchingly portrays.’’ 


A SCENE FROM “ THE CONNECTI 
BY JACK GELBER: LEACH, ONE OF THE PRISONERS, HAS AN OVERDOSE OF DRUGS. 


Ram and Eddie are both American musicians 
(one white and one coloured) who have settled in 
Paris which, we are informed, is “‘ the new jazz 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


(Columbia. 


with her to New York ? 


yourney 


Re-issued).—A very long and would-be 


Re-issued). 


LEANN EWEN ENE SERN R ee tenes Se eee neenenens 


to saying that the City of Light is also the City of 


Darkness. But let that pass !) 

Will Ram be persuaded by Lillian to return 
He says he won't. Will 
Eddie be coaxed to accompany Connie on her 
back, or come back later by himself ? 
He says he might. There is some question of 
Ram turning into a serious composer, or at least 
into a George Gershwin, if he gets the right 
encouragement. But the only real point of the 
film is the present dalliance, the working-out of 
the girls’ holiday. And it is allowed that it is 
worked out with considerable charm and even 
with touches of a lyrical tenderness. The parks 
of Paris, at dusk and at dawn, provide the 
background for much of the time. And the 
film’s director, Martin Ritt, quite clearly loves 
Paris and makes us fall in love with it all 
over again 


But we have been at liberty much too long 
and must return, for the rest of the space, to 
our dungeons and dope-parlours. It should be 
said firmly, and quite seriously and in earnest, 
that both “‘ Kapo”’ and “ General Della 
Rovere”’ are very powerfully-made films, giving 
us the full impact of the horrifying times and 
events they are concerned with. “* Kapo ”’ has 
been directed by a talent quite new to me, that 
of Gillo Pontecorvo. ‘‘ General Della Rovere ”’ 
is the work of that acknowledged master, 
Roberto Rossellini, who here returns to the 
tense and tortured mood of his masterly ‘‘ Open 
City ’’ of fourteen years ago 


It should be said finally—and still more 
earnestly and sincerely—that ‘‘ The Connec- 
tion,”’ in spite of its squalor and the fact that it 
neither begins nor ends, is nothing short of a 
sheer masterpiece of film-making. It is highly 
original, and it will give especial pleasure to 
those interested in the technique of film-making. 
There is a most ingenious and convincing pre- 
tence that we, in the audience, are members of 
a film-team who have been sent with our film- 
camera to make a documentary about this par- 





ON,” DIRECTED BY SHIRLEY CLARKE AND SCREEN PLAY 


ticular apartment and its lost souls. Jack Gelber’s 
play on which the film is founded—here we see the 
same first-rate actors of the New York 
production—had nothing like the same 
powerfully oppressive effect. Illusion was 
simply not created (not at least in the play’s 
London production). But in the film— 
due as much as anything to brilliant 
direction by Shirley Clarke—the illusion is 
complete and distinctly disturbing. Do not, 
dear reader—unless you have an over 
powering distaste for gazing upon degrada- 
tion—miss ‘‘ The Connection.”’ 


NANA Na sennnenennnes’ 
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4 UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 125: VULCAN OVER VOLCANO? 
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} | LIKE A PAPER DART LYING ON A SANDCASTLE: A VULCAN PHOTOGRAPHED OVER KILIMANJARO’S DORMANT CRATER. 
This dramatic photograph, taken from another aircraft of a Vulcan bomber of Mr. Julius Nyerere, Prime Minister of Tanganyika announced that the 
101 Squadron, R.A.F. passing over the centre of the crater of Mount Kaiser Wilhelm Spitz (19,565 ft.), the summit peak of Mount Kilimanjaro, 
Kilimanjaro, Tanganyika’s (and Africa’s) highest mountain, was a by-product, would be renamed during Tanganyika’s independence celebrations. At the 
so to speak, of a “‘Lone Ranger” long-range Royal Air Force training flight time the new name had not yet been decided. The national flag of Tanganyika 


of 9960 miles from this country to East Africa and back. On November 16, will be hoisted on the summit on Independence Day. 
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R C. SHERRIFF’S “ The Long Sun- 
set,’ at the Mermaid Theatre, is 
set in Britain in a.p.410. The date is enough to 
summon phrase upon phrase, ““ When Rome was 


rotten-ripe to her fall,’ ‘“‘ After the sack of the 
City, when Rome was sunk to a name,”’ “ Under 
the old night’s nodding hood,’’ “‘ The plunging of 


nations in the night.’’ Bernard Miles, the director, 
speaks of Kipling’s ‘‘ The Land ”’ in a programme 
note, and we think at once of “ Julius Fabricius, 
Sub-Prefect of the Weald,’’ and of another line from 
the same poem, ‘And after certain centuries 
Imperial Rome died too.’’* 


When Rome died her northern island passed 
into the dark. Sherriff is writing here of journey’s 
end in Britain for the Romans who had become 
part of it, and of the promise of a new Britain 
symbolised by the figure of Arthur, the tough 
Cornish mercenary who, for us, has belonged—in a 
starchier way—to the Arthurian Legend. The 
play thus takes boldly one of the most shivering 
problems of our history. What happened when the 
tramp of the Legions faded, when the Roman com- 
munity in Britain became, as Sherriff says, 
‘ unorganised, beleaguered, clinging to the relics of 
a civilisation far above the people who came to 
destroy them ”’ ? 


Nothing is known, the dramatist tells us, about 
the way in which these people met their end. 
But he takes one imagined household, that of a 
merchant Julian, a liberal pagan, and his Christian 
wife Serena, and in its record, between late 
summer and the trough of winter, shows how 
Rome passed from the northern province. The 
play ends with the line and the direction: 

SERENA: Leave the little lamp on the altar, we ‘Il 
be able to see it from the woods 

They go out of the terrace door and down the steps. 

When they have gone, the room its 
dark except for the glow from the 
burning fort, and the gleam of the 
small lamp on Serena's altar. 


There we have, in effect, the 
pyre of Rome, the darkness of the 
unknown, and the glimmer of the 
Christian faith. I find this an 
extremely moving play. Sherriff 
has never been a dramatist of 
bluster, and his quiet voice will 
sound more clearly in the years 
ahead than the barking of writers 
without his civilised imagination. 
There is no false archaism in this 
piece, nothing of the lingo of 
tushery; moreover, Sherriff uses 
none of the deliberate anachron- 
isms that can sound to us like a 
child exploding squibs round the 
corner and yelling shrilly, ‘‘ Look 
at me—I’m daring!” Ofcourse, 
he asks for imaginations to be 
matched to his own; he trusts an 
audience to understand, and I 
believe that most people will. As 
I wrote of this play, on its provin- 
cial production (six years ago at 
the Birmingham Repertory): “ If 
we listen between the lines we can 
catch in the mind’s ear the fading 
trumpets of Rome, the dwindling 
tramp of the legions, and—borne 
up through the stillness—the 
march of another army.” Itisa 
glorious relief to applaud a dramatist who refuses 
to bellow. 


Here, then, it is, a play from the sunset embers, 
a play that can summon the fear, the sorrow of 
death, the stirring of birth. I have written much 
about it, at one time and another, during 
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INTO THE DARK. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


if anyone can, who will rally Britain in the sunset 
Julian is the merchant-farmer with what Sherriff 
has called “ the good-natured, easy-going tolerance 
At an hour of crisis the 
Arthur is contemptuous: of 
Julian says: ‘‘ None of us wants 


of a well-born Roman.” 
two talk together. 
Rome; it is dead 


FROM R. C. SHERRIFF’S PLAY “ THE LONG SUNSET" AT THE 
MERMAID THEATRE: JULIAN (JOSEPH O’CONOR) AND 
SERENA (JOSEPHINE WILSON), TWO ROMANS WHO REMAIN 
IN BRITAIN, BEGIN TO REALISE THE SERIOUSNESS OF 
THEIR POSITION WHEN THE LEGIONS LEAVE. 





“ THE LONG SUNSET ” IS SET IN THE YEAR A.D. 410. THE ROMAN FARMERS PERSUADE ARTHUR TO DEFEND 
THE LAND AGAINST THE BARBARIANS. 


to bring back the Rome that we ‘ve had for these 
last hundred years,”’ and Arthur replies roughly: 
‘“‘ There ’s no other Rome.” 


It is now, with Julian’s reply, ‘“‘ There was 
another Rome: magnificent beyond the under- 





the last years; and my task this week is, 
very simply, to thank Mr. Miles for 
bringing it to the Mermaid stage. One 
scene, in particular, must hold us as it 
is written by Sherriff and acted by Joseph 
O’Conor and Peter Prowse. Briefly, 
Arthur—and we must forget Tennyson— 
is represented as a soldier of fortune, 
an uncompromising mercenary but one, 
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standing of this world of ours to-day,”’ that 
Sherriff flowers into eloquence. Picking 
up a small ivory ornament, Julian traces its 
imaginary path from mid-Africa to perhaps a lonely 
hill-station in the heart of Scotland. To make 
that journey a man might have to travel twenty 
miles a day for a full year 

Every night of that year he slept securely in some 
little wayside inn with the Roman symbol of welcome 
on its door. He paid a Roman coin to people who spoke 
the Roman tongue and obeyed the Roman law. Every 
day of the year he passed through peaceful olive groves 
and vineyards and fields of corn and grazing cattle. He 
carried no weapon to defend himself. He had no need 
of it. He passed great convoys carrying oil from Spain 
to light the lamps of Rome, and marble from Tuscany 
for palaces in Gaul. He'd pass the time of day with 
merchants bringing silk from India and amber from 
the Baltic; rugs from Persia for homes in Germany and 
glass from Syria for windows that looked out across 
these British downs And do you know how that 
miracle began ?—a few small farmers in Etruria got 
together to protect themselves against some people who 
were trying to take their land away from them. No 
more than perhaps a hundred men to start with. Less 
than the men you've got under your command 
to-day ; 


Julian has spoken of the great past of Rome.f 
Arthur looks to the future; he, too, presently, has 
a speech that any actor must welcome, a legend of 
the star-sown sky of his native Cornwall. I will not 
elaborate the scene which, as a whole, is Sherriff’s 
most potent work for the stage; but one speech 
I cannot refrain from quoting—and I am happy 
that Sherriff writes my article for me—‘‘ You talk 
about having no history ? The day you were born 
your little boat was pushed out on a great river 
of history that ‘ll take you with it until you die.” 


I have said enough, I hope, to show that this is 
an uncommon play, a play of late summer, autumn, 
a winter night, a remembrance— 
curiously more like a memory 
than a fable—of a few of the 
Roman-British ‘‘ as they walked 
for a little while in the twilight 
before the final darkness came.”’ 
It is now acted and spoken most 
impressively by Joseph O’Conor, 
Peter Prowse, and Josephine 
Wilson; and its production does 
the Mermaid honour. 


About other plays I have to be 
brief. By the extreme judgment 
and delicacy of her Malaprop— 
those “‘parts of speech”’ never 
self-consciously hammered—Fay 
Compton saves an otherwise 
tedious performance of ‘ The 
Rivals ” in the “ round ’’ (Pem- 
broke, Croydon). A young actor, 
Ian McCulloch, carried off Dick 
Dudgeon with an air and voice in 
an agreeable O.U.D.S. revival of 
“ The Devils’ Disciple’ (Play- 
house, Oxford), staged forits melo- 
dramatic qualities And my 
colleague W.T. writes of a comedy 
called ‘“ That’s Us” (Royal 
Court): “ Henry Chapman, the 
dramatist, appears to be so ab- 
sorbed in his people that he has 
forgotten all about the plot. Men 
gather at a railway station on 
their way to a job; on a building 
site they wield pick and shovel; 
a concrete-mixer—inescapable in a Chapman play, 
it seems—churns like a lullaby for the machine age. 
They quarrel with the foreman, demand their 
cards, receive them, huddle in a hut when it rains, 
and finally return to the station for another long 
wait. That is all; but these men are individuals 
and likeable, and, though they repeat 





OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA” (Old Vic).—Barbara Jefford, Sonia 
Dresdel, in Val May’s production of the O’Neill drama. 
“MISTER UNIVERSE” (Birmingham Repertory)—A musical play by 
Bernard Hepton and Norman Bennett. (November 21.) 
“ THE KEEP” (Royal Court).—By Gwyn Thomas, with a Welsh cast led by 
Mervyn Johns; John Dexter directs. (November 22.) 


(November 21.) 


themselves, not dull.’”’ Possibly Kipling 
can have the last word: “ How very 
little, since things were made, has any- 
thing altered in anyone’s trade ! ” 





* Rudyard Kipling’s Verse,’’ 1927 edition, 
page 581. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 


t “ The Long Sunset ’’ (Elek Books, 1955)- 
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HEN I contemplate the history of 
the Bolshevik revolution, | am 
almost tempted to despair. Why has not 
the brutal tyranny of the Kremlin 
suffered the fate of so many other similar 
tyrannies in the past? Why has the 


ALLA, 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


Since it seems to be the function of 
Catholic novelists such as Graham Greene 
to make their characters tread the narrow 
edge between faith and apostasy, hope 
and despair, sin and sanctity, readers 
may have become unaccustomed to 








flame of murderous evil not burned itself 

out in Russia as it did in the France of Robespierre 
and the Terror ? The answer, | am afraid, is that 
modern control of communications is so complete 
that not only can the vast territory of the Soviet 
Union be isolated from its neighbours, but also 
those within the territory itself can be kept with- 
out any real knowledge of what is happening either 
to their rulers or even to people in the next 
village or the next street. Otherwise it passes 
belief that the violent series of liquidations and 
blood-baths through which Soviet Russia has 
passed since 1917 has not ended by so nauseating 
the common citizens with their régime that they 
would seek every means to be rid of it. 

This form of near-despair can only be deepened 
by reading such a book as J. Bernard Hutton’s 
STALIN, a fully-documented account of the career 
of one whom it would be kind to reject as scarcely 
human. Mr. Hutton was, as Sir Robert Bruce 
Lockhart says in his foreword, “closer to the 
people round the sinister Georgian than any other 
biographer,’’ and this makes his estimate of the 
facts all the more horribly convincing. The child 
Stalin, if his educational record is anything to go 
by, was evidently father to the man, and one 
must certainly acquit both his parents and his 
masters of any responsibility for the development 
of such a monster. The record is too revolting to 
follow in any detail. Mr. Hutton has himself 
summed it up in his final chapter: 

Then, at 21 hours 50 minutes on 5th March, 1953, 
he died. This inhuman creature who had, in cold blood 
and with devilish calculation, poisoned his friend and 
leader Lenin, and many other of his friends and 
devoted supporters, who had not hesitated to choose 
the same fate for his wife Nadiezhda, who had killed 
his youth-time friends Ordzhonikidze and Yenukidze, 
had given orders to kill and imprison hundreds of 
thousands of innocent people and even revenged 
himself on his third wife Rosa, by sending her and 
Molotov’s wife into exile, this monster was no more. 

Incidentally, it is clear from Mr. Hutton’s 
story of Stalin’s last hours that he believed himself 
to have been poisoned by Molotov. How this 
squares with the attitude of the present rulers of 
the Kremlin to the part alleged to have been 
played by Molotov in the Stalinist régime is not 
clear—but is it profitable to make any attempt to 
“square "’ any one part of this vile tapestry of 
blood and lies with any other? Truth has never 
had so little chance to make itself apparent as in 
the near half-century since Lenin relied so much 
on “ the miraculous Georgian.”’ 

A much more agreeable biography, at least so 
far as its subject is concerned, is T. E. B. Howarth’s 
CitT1zeEn Kinc. I am sure it is true, as the author 
suggests, that Louis-Philippe has never had any- 
thing like justice done to his memory, since he 
appealed to all the drearier and more stodgy 
worthies of his period, and offended the extremists 
on both flanks. Louis-Philippe seems to have been 
a rather ingenuous young man. This trait he may 
well have inherited from his father, Philippe Egalité, 
and the whole of his early life, after his escape from 
France with Dumouriez, was lived in equivocal 
circumstances, in the sense that neither the Bour- 
bons nor foreign courts could ever make up their 
minds quite what to do with him. I am inclined 
to conclude that the bourgeois king lacked oppor- 
tunity during his lifetime rather than appreciation 
after his death. 

Historians are commonly held to disdain the 
historical novel, and I can well imagine that some 
careless travesty of a period which one has one- 
self studied with painful and loving care may 
arouse the worst passions. But I believe that in 
these days historical novelists are becoming fewer 
and more competent. Assured competence does 
not always make for good fiction writing, and that 
is why I cannot altogether approve of the sixth 
and last volume of Maurice Druon’s “‘ historical 
fresco,” THE Lity AND THE Lion. The whole 
‘ fresco,”’ which bears the title of ‘‘ The Accursed 
Kings,”’ covers only the first four decades of the 
14th century. M. Druon ends with a picture of the 
courts of England and France, under the youthful 
Edward III and Philippe of Valois respectively, 
with an epilogue set in Italy. He certainly knows 
his period intimately, but he overcrowds his canvas, 
and the result is, as a work of fiction, far too muddled 
and ill-constructed. Only the enmity between 
Count Robert of Artois and Countess Mahaut 
steps out of the “ fresco” and becomes alive. 

I much prefer an unpretentious romance such 
as Margaret Campbell Barnes’s Tue Kinc’s Ben, 
the story of an inn-keeper’s daughter who marries 
a by-blow of Richard III. Miss Barnes is strongly 
in favour of Richard—a modern bias with which 
I have every sympathy—and she gives her readers 
a colourful tale, beginning on the eve of Bosworth 


and ending with a truce to bitter memories in the 
“ bravely expanding new Tudor world.” 

I seem to remember that | found the artist 
John Bratby’s first novel rather pretentious. His 
second, BREAKFAST AND ELEVENSES, is merely 
dull and pointless. It is the story of childhood 
and youth in the strictly middle classes. Mr. 
Bratby’s hero plods along through difficulties at 





4 CHESS NOTES. 


2 By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc.~ 


LUS CA CHANGE .. .! With all its bewildering 
variety, chess exhibits some pleasing uni- 
formities of pattern. 
This position came about in one of Tartakover’s 
games: 
Black. 
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1. Q-QBch! ! KxQ 2. B-N5Sch 
S Double check, so the king must move. If 2.... 
S K-K1, then 3. R-Q8 mate. If 2.... K-B2, 3. B-Q8 
~ mate, 

Cogitate on the first of these mates, by R-Q8. 
In this second diagram, two Black pieces are pre- 
venting a similar mate. 
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Eliminate them both! 1. N-B7ch, RxN. 2. 
™ QxNch; and 3. R-Q8 mate follows. (Won by 
4 Onderka in Vienna.) 
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home, where his parents are estranged, a very 
minor public school, the absurdities of a singularly 
innocent adolescence, and the discomforts of 
“ call-up.” He doesn’t seem to mean anything, 
either to himself or to anyone else. Perhaps that 's 
what his creator had in mind—but if so, why waste 
300 pages on the meaningless ? 

What on earth can I say about another Erle 
Stanley Gardner? THe CASE OF THE TERRIFIED 
Typist is a perfectly straightforward standard 
and typical example of Perry Masonism. Mr. 
Gardner never fails, never disappoints, never dis- 
concerts by varying one hair’s-breadth from his 
accepted norm. I sigh heavily—and then devour 
the book at a sitting ! 


Catholic novels in which faith, hope, 
charity, mercy and conversion strike as sharply 
as swords. J. A. Cuddon’s A MuLtTiTUDE oF SINs 
traces the way back to a layman's life of a man 
who failed to become a Carthusian monk. The 
story is strongly told, in passion and violence 
as well as in religion. Controversial, perhaps, 
but taut and well-knit. 

M.P.s ask silly questions in the House. They 
get asked even sillier questions by constituents or 
hecklers, and perhaps their wives have to cope 
with the silliest questions of all. Mrs. Iremonger, 
however, knows the answers. When people ask 
her ‘‘ Well, what does it feel like, being an M.P.’s 
wife ?”’ she wisely replies ‘It depends on the 
M.P.”’ I rather wish that Mrs. Iremonger had 
devoted the whole of AND His CHARMING LaDy 
to a more lengthy discussion of what M.P.s’ wives 
have to cope with to-day—I am sure that they 
could do with a set of Standing Orders all of their 
own !—but she has preferred to give us potted 
biographies of some of her famous predecessors. 
Mary Anne Disraeli and Catherine Gladstone were, 
of course, models of their kind, but Caroline 
Lamb...! 

I am sorry to say that I never knew that 
Fanny Kemble had married an American, or that 
she had published a journal, in the form of letters, 
giving her experiences of a slave plantation in the 
South. This has now been re-edited, by John A. 
Scott, under the title JouRNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
ON A GEORGIAN PLANTATION, 1838-1839. Mrs. 
Kemble went to Georgia, as an Englishwoman, 
prejudiced against the institution of slavery, but 
prepared to find many mitigations, ‘‘ much kind- 
ness on the part of the masters, much content on 
that of the slaves.’’ She did not find a good deal, 
but her journals are lively, fair and persuasive. 

“‘ There is nothing so deaf,’’ writes my colleague, 
Dr. Maurice Burton, “ as a dog that does not wish 
to hear.’’ This admirable piece of observation, 
which I find in his latest delightful little book, 
ANIMAL SENSES, is one which I had already made 
for myself, and I would have been delighted to 
explain to the series of inattentive spaniels I have 
owned (now alas! | have none) that my low 
estimate of their moral characters has _ been 
endorsed by so high an authority ! Read this book 
for yourselves, and find out other fascinating 
facts, such as how the giant sunfish contrives to 
make a noise ! 

It is, I think, true, as Peter Gunn suggests, 
that when most people talk of Naples they have 
in mind either the superb bay or the far from 
superb poverty and immorality of the Neapolitan 
slums. But there is a good deal more to Naples 
than that, and the inquiring reader will find it in 
Mr. Gunn's NAPLES, a satisfying mixture of 
history, architecture and comment by the author, 
with plenty of good illustrations. 

With British colonial territories falling from 
their parent branches like leaves in Vallombrosa, 
it is a bold man who brings out a long study 
entitled THE Living COMMONWEALTH. But the 
Editor, Kenneth Bradley, is Director of the 
Commonwealth Institute, with ample knowledge 
of the past as well as of contemporary events. It 
is always tempting to pick holes in the author’s 
thesis but, resisting this temptation, I will strongly 
recommend the book on general grounds. 





BOOKS REVIEWED, 


Statin, by J. Bernard Hutton. (Neville Spear- 
man ; 355.) 

Cit1zEn Kino, by T. E. B. Howarth. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode ; 30s.) 

Tue Lity AND THE Lion, by Maurice Druon. 
Translated by Humphrey Hare. (Rupert 
Hart-Davis ; 16s.) 

Tue Kino’s Bep, by Margaret Campbell Barnes. 
(Macdonald ; 16s.) 

BREAKFAST AND ELEVENSES, by John Bratby. 
(Hutchinson ; 25s.) 

Tue CASE OF THE TERRIFIED Typist, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner. (Heinemann; 13s. 6d.) 

A MouttitupE oF Sins, by J. A. Cuddon. 
(Barrie and Rockliff; 21s.) 

AnpD His CHARMING Lapy, by Lucille Iremonger. 
(Secker and Warburg ; 21s.) 

JouRNAL OF A RESIDENCE ON A GEORGIAN 
PLANTATION, by Frances Anne Kemble. 
(Cape; 36s.) 

ANIMAL SENSES, by Dr. Maurice Burton. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul; 14s.) 

NapLes, by Peter Gunn. (Chapman and Hall; 

2s. 

Tue ost CoMMONWEALTH, edited by Kenneth 
Bradley. Forward by The Duke of Edinburgh, 
K.G. (Hutchinson; 50s.) 
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Telephone: TRAfalgar 9060 


Portrait of. Mrs. Trower 


Illustrated Catalogues (31 plates) 15s. 6d. post free 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS, LTD 


8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 
Cables: Christiart, Piccy, London. 


CHRISTIE’S 


will offer at auction on FRIDAY, DECEMBER Ist 


FINE PICTURES BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 


the property of 


The Fuller Foundation, Inc, Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
(formerly owned by the late the Hon. and Mrs. Alvan T. Fuller) 





30 ins. by 24} ins. Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Plain Catalogues 6d. post free 




















HERE is no greater name in the silver 

world than the early 18th-century 
craftsman Paul de Lamerie. Early in his 
career, in 1719, he made a wine-cistern of 
which the bowl alone measures 25 ins. in 
diameter—one of the largest pieces he 
created. This superb example of decorative 
silverwork came into the possession of th: 
fourth Duke of Sutherland, and is now being 
sold at Christie's on November 29. It is th 
subject of some high praise by P. A. S 
Phillips in his book on Lamerie (1935) and 
is catalogued by Christie’s as “ one of the 
finest pieces of English plate to appear at 
auction.’’ The price is expected to be well 
into five figures. 

In the same auction-room on the previous 
day a sale of medizval works of art and 
Renaissance jewellery includes outstanding 
examples of Limoges and champlevé enamels, 
some of them from the collection of the Duke 
of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. On Decem 
ber 1 Christie's hold a sale of pictures by 
Old and Modern Masters which have come 
from the Fuller Foundation, Boston. These 
include a group of English portraits by 
Romney, and several of Robert's impeccably 
graceful landscapes. Then there is a striking 
Piazzetta “Madonna of the Rosary,” a 
handsome Marieschi of Santa Maria della 
Salute, two Orpen portraits (of Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George—both commissioned by 
the British Government at the time of the 
Versailles Peace Conference in 1919), and a 
rather brilliant self-portrait by Antonio 
Mancini. Particularly interesting are three 
paintings by Sargent—two after pictures by 
Velasquez in the Prado, and the other after 
a painting by Frans Hals. 

On November 29 Sotheby's hold their 
most important picture sale of the autumn 
so far. It includes a beautiful pair of 
Venetian scenes by Canaletto, one of them 
a view from high up of St. Mark’s Square; 











A superb Pair of CHELSEA Candelabra 
122° high. Each Gold Anchor Marked 
In practically Flawless State. 


LORIES LTD. 


1912 


89b Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Phone: WEL 7077. Cables: Lories, London. 


Telegrams: Antiquists, Wesdo, London. 





















COLNAGHI 





THOMAS ROWLANDSON 
(1756 - 1827) 
WATERCOLOUR 44” x 74’ 


14, OLD BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: HY De Park 1943/4 Telegrams: Colnaghi, Piccy, London 














ROLAND, BROWSE 
& DELBANCO 





ANDRE BAUCHANT 
Flowers (one of a pair) 
14 7h ins. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENT 
EXHIBITION 
Small Pictures by English 
and French Artists 
Nov 24th—Dee 24th 


19 Cork Street, 
Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 
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COLLECTORS 


———————— 


without the pigeons and without the tourists, 
but otherwise almost identically the same 
as it is to-day, and as now a great place to 
gaze and stroll about in. There is also a 
l‘ragonard wash drawing of an uncommonly 
fierce-looking bull, and an oil-sketch of the 
Koul to Calvary by Rubens. In very 


different idioms are the refined and devout ; 


portrait by Memlinc, and two flowerpieces 
and a peasant landscape by “ Velvet”’ 
Brueghel. On the next day Sotheby's will 
be auctioning a casket of outstanding jewels 
which belonged to the Countess of Craven; 
among them a tiara in rubies and diamonds 
made up in 1816, many of whose stones had 
been set in earlier French Crown jewels. 
Among the most unexpected exhibitions 
in London at present is the one devoted to 
Pre-Raphaelite paintings and drawings at 
the Maas Gallery, Clifford Street. There is 
not much opportunity to see Pre-Raphaelite 
art to-day, outside a few museums such as 
Birmingham and the Ashmolean, Oxford. 
Still less does one get access to their draw- 
ings. This exhibition may not cause a 
major revaluation of this sententious move- 
ment, but it does provide a most welcome 
chance to look at the foundations and work- 


manship of Pre-Raphaelite art, normally ; 


obscured by the highly formalised finished 
product. It also brings to our notice names 
that have almost vanished from view; 
Fairfax Murray, Sir Edward Poynter and 
Elizabeth Siddall. 

Drawings of a more fashionable and 
familiar kind make up the annual autumn 
exhibition at the Reid Gallery, Cork Street. 
Here is a chalk drawing of a woman bathing 
by Renoir—a study for one of his most 
engaging paintings, the ‘‘ Sortie de Bain,” 
formerly in the Coe Collection. A more aca- 
demic nude study, but equally sensitive, is by 
Augustus John. Other drawings are by Corot, 
Gaudier-Brzeska, Bonnard and Moore. 


SABIN 
GALLERIES 


tf CORK STREET 
BOND STREET WI 


EARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS 
AS CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


NOVEMBER 22nd DECEMBER 
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SOTHEBY’S 


(Founded 1744) 
announce the Sale on Wednesday, 13th December, of 


IMPORTANT BRITISH PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS & SCULPTURE 


the property of 
Mrs. MARY KEENE, removed from the studio 
of the late Sir Matthew Smith, C.B.E., the late Sir 
MAX BEERBOHM, Mrs. SARAH BOWNESS 


and other owners 


Illustrated Catalogue (14 plates, 1 in colour) 7/- 
Plain Catalogue 6d. Post Free 


AUGUSTUS JOHN 21) ins. x 13 ins. 
NOTRE DAME DE MARTIGUES. 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVES: SOTHEBY’S OF LONDON LTD., 717 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Telephone : PLAZA &-2891 Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, NEW YORK 


SOTHEBY & CO., 34-35 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone: HYDE PARK 6545 Telegrams: ABINITIO, TELEX, LONDON W.1 
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only the helicopter 


Of all V.T.O.L. devices, only rotorcraft can:- 
Operate true city-centre/city-centre services. 
Move civil or military passengers and freight 

quickly direct to remote or confined sites, 

using only small, easily-prepared landing pads 
Work as flying cranes, picking up and 
delivering loads—and handling them on site— 
in places where they cannot land. 
Transfer casualties quickly and s 


straight to hospital after accidents at sea, or 


stically slash busy Company executives 
travelling time between their headquarters 
factory and outlying sites or ot factories 
Provide the most effective defence against 
the speed and manoeuvrability of the 


nuclear-powered submarine. 
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Hippopotamus— Kruger National Park 


Wide open 


invitation! 


Search where you will, you’ll never find a country 
more inviting to holiday makers than sunny South 
Africa—nor any with so wide a range of delightful 
holiday pursuits. 

Day after day new experiences offer themselves— 

each one made more enjoyable by the warm wel- 
come that greets you everywhere you go. 


Year-round sunshine holiday climate 
The world’s most famous game reserves 
1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches 


Breath-taking scenery — towering mountains, the 
expansive Highveld, majestic forests 


Fine sparsely vehicled highways 
Excellent accommodation and transport amenities 
And more, much more besides in 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 


Se RR ote 
Please post the coupon, ‘phone or cali for 
{Mlustrated literature. information and To South African Tourist Corporation 
details to: 


JUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION NAME 


ADDRESS 


POR RESERVATIONS: Your TRAVEL AGENT 
or South African Railways Travel Bureau, S. A 
House, Trafalgar Square. London, W.C.2 
= eee ee ee ee ee ee 
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THE SCOTCH , 
FOR CHRISTMas| VE the finest 


gifts and entertaining of fine 





Besides being the Christmas gift that pleases every- . ° 

body, “Black & White” is the quality Scotch for ( 

y Christmas entertaining. You Jamaica 1 ars 
have only to see how much your 
guests appreciate the extra 
smoothness and mellow char- 


4 acter of this superb Scotch to 
f 


‘~ 


&* ZN) 
+1 ta reopical 


‘BLACK & WHITE P24 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
/* “BUCHANAN'S” FOR MILDNESS AND CHARACTER 


THE SECRET IS IN THE BLENDING 





confirm your good judgment 
in serving “Black & White” 
for their pleasure. 








Sole Importers: LAMBERT & BUTLI-R 
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ONE 
AFTER 
ANOTHER 
AND DAY 
AFTER DAY 


Every day of every week 
South African Airways 


poeinc //(0)// stRATOJETS 


are in the air between London and Johannesburg 
ing passengers to either city and to many places 
in between, in supreme ease and comfort. 


AUSTRALIA VIA 
JOHANNESBURG 


Continue to Australia by way of Mauritius and 
the Cocos Islands in S.A.A.’s DC-7B aircraft for 
little more than the direct London-Australia fare. 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
>! AIRWAYS 
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Show your good taste this Christmas by giving 
Beefeater Extra Dry Gin. It’s the gift with the 
distinguished difference that gives so much extra 
pleasure. 

The secret of Beefeater’s perfection is the 
Burrough family’s method of distilling-the 140 
year old method that gives this de luxe gin its 
diamond brightness, velvet softness and subtle 
dryness. 

Give Beefeater by the bottle or by the case. It 
costs a little more - but generosity will never be 
more appreciated. 

41/- 


a bottle (including 10% surcharge) 


=} =] = Wa 
EXTRA DRY GIN 





They helped the 


ones who got away 
then stayed behind themselves ! 





In France, Belgium and other occupied 
countries there are people with a very 
special kind of courage. The people who 
sheltered our airmen and helped them 
escape. They stayed behind risking torture 
and death. Now some of these brave people 
are maimed in body and mind as a 
result of their sufferings in concentration 
camps, some are destitute, some widowed, 
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(in association with BOAC, CAA, EAA and QANTAS) 


Consult your travel Agent or South African Airways, 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London WC2 


FOR RESERVATIONS PLEASE RING VICTORIA 2323 








THE SHERRY FOR DISCERNING PALATES 





Pintail 2 






One of the most satisfying joys in life is 
to be judged a connoisseur by connoisseurs. 
Pintail Sherry confirms your respect for 


In case of difficulty about supplies, 
please write to us at the address 
below 


PINTAIL SHERRY 
MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 

Established 1800 





others orphaned. The R.A.F. Escaping 
Society is helping them in every way it can. 


Please help this work of grateful reparation 
by sending your donation to ° 


R.A.F. ESCAPING SOCIETY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act. 1940) 
Room 5, 7¢ Wimpole Street, London, W.1 
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OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 
QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 





1 





Garlanded and fragrant with flowers, 
this glorious sub-tropical Island 
basks in sunshine from January to 
December. Its seas are always 
warm enough for bathing. 
Its mountain scenery never loses its 
thrill. You can watch cottagers 
working at crafts as ancient as 
the island itself —or play tennis or 
golf. You stay in hotels (which 
can be booked here) with a 
world-wide reputation for 
pampering their guests. 
Your Travel Agent will explain 
how easy it is to get there 
by sea (34 ns or air. 


For further AME of E Pk 


write or call 


Portuguese State a 


’ 20 Lower Regent St, London ney k 
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1962 HELLENIC CRUISES Cooks Specia/ Offer! 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


Cruise No, 28 3th March to 15th April 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Ventas, ye ytes, etionss, Kaesses, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, ran, fstanbul 
Thasos, Philippi, Athens (Optional ") i, Osios Loukas Delphi; 
Corinth, Mycenae and tron” or Kegina, Hydra and Poros), Sounion, Delos, Milos, Olympia 


orcula, Venice. 
Cruise No. 29 14th to Wth 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, cY PRUS 


Vv Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Da: nd Eleusis or Sounion, Delos, Antalya, Perge, 

po Ly Beirut Yon Seday visit ay f- Petra; or Baslbek, Damascus and Palmyra; 

or ” r | Babrion fy ng to: Jerusalem ; 7 ~ sortase and Krak des 
; Kyrenia, Whois, Manion. Rasesen, Lapente, Delphi, Venice. F : 

Cruise No. 30 29th April to 15th May 1962 

- VUSORLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 

Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens, 2 A te ion, Mistra, Sparta, " 


Cruise No. 31 15th August to 31st August 1962 
ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 


Genoa, Salerno, Pacstum, te Santorini, Rhodes, 
Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, onos, Troy, Istanbul, 
or Priene, Athens, Daphni and or Sounion (Optional stay in Athens 
visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old 
Corinth), Venice. 
Cruise Neo. 32 wth to 15th September 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, Py lM BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, e 





Menta. Bucharest (with overnight. tay Stalin (Varna),” Nessebur,” Bourgas, Troy Delos, 

Lad. "aloe Ls Loukas and Beiph or Bupha, Corinth Canal, Mycenne ond Old Coriath), FLYING DIRECT BY 

eo YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TU Key” ee = ‘VISCOUNT’ AIRCRAFT 

Mallia’ Rhodes, Lindos o ead Kamiros’ Paimos, Ephesus or P m, Here’s a really wonderful winter holiday for 

or (Optional overkight stay bn rthens olth visit tor Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi you—in the cuales of the lovely a 
yoenae and Old h), V Isles. Im mid-winter these colourful islands 


are at the height of their season, the magnificent 


Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include: scenery, the dazzling semi-tropical flowers, 


Mr. John Boerdmas, Sir Maurice Bowrs, Mr. Jobe C. Mr. M. I. Finley, Dr. Michael Grant, 2 ° A 

Profesor P. H. J. Harry Lake, Mr. Michael Maciagan, Dr. Walter and the warm sun making the Canaries an ideal 

F. a “= ay’ Pentrenth, Mr. pert H. yy YY — | A. L - — holiday paradise. You travel by special fully- 
T. B. L. Webster, Sir Mortimer Wheeler and Sir John Wolfenden. pressurised *Viscount’ aircraft both ways, and 


PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS (Including travel London/Venice and return). 


For full particulars and reservations apply to: 
W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 
260-261 (P14) TOTTENHAM ROAD, LONDON, W.! 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines) 


WINTER SUNSHINE 
FUN and RELAXATION 


your stay will be at a good hotel. There are 
frequent departures to choose from—Decem- 
ber 16, 30; January 13, 27; February 10, 24; 
March 10, 24; April 7, 21—and this 16 days’ 
holiday can be had for only 75 gns! 


-and further afield- 


















re 


Here are three attractive winter holidays—escorted 








4 
t 
= tours specially arranged so you can see as much as 
by | pests te os catapamnivdly chest tine . , » without 
| urry, and in comfort. 
‘j 
HEA a ac 10 BEIRUT r] MEDITERRANEAN AIR CRUISE 
FROM LONDON | i elie, cecil _—— 
EVERY MORNING > Mo xn ipo Cairo, Jerusalem, wy - — 7 Rome 
from £114 return ; and ‘uaying is onenged. Dx — 


Book through your travel agent or phone :- 
LONDON wvoe PARK 5681 
(Reservations 24 hours a day) 
MANCHESTER BLACKFRIARS 9048 


BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND 8747 
GLASGOW city 3386 


eee 2 ee 


ESCORTED TOUR OF NEW ZEALAND 


By sea both ways, via Cape Town, visiting Wellington, Nelson, 
Fox Glacier, i Queenstown, Milford, Auckland, 
ov tour. rt 


ESCORTED TOUR OF INDIA 


] 
both ways, via Port Said, visiting Bombay, lore, 
IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C. sca . 
\ 2“ ysore, Madras, Calcutta. Sthasmondia, themesen, Levee tel 4 
é P= Delhi, etc. Escorted throughout overland tour’ Denar 
oe January 13, 1962. 12 weeks holiday . . . 595 gns. 








HOLIDAYS 


Retiring ? IN THE SUN 

ts cheaper in the vA 

ISLE of M AN : fas gets aaa tai in C 0 0 KS 
eto bath Doe] benauing Pm on 


- 


























@ No Surtax JAMAICA ..... 206 Gns. 
ANTIGUA ..... 212 Gns. 
© Low Income Tax BARBADOS..... 222 Gns. %* Ask at any branch for a copy of our ‘Canary 
@ Mild Climate Trinidad & Tobago 232 Gns. Isles’ folder; or, for details of escorted tours and 
PERSONALISED HOLIDAYS other holidays, Cooks ‘Holidays Overseas’ booklet; 
© Wonderful seonery op ee oe or write Thos. Cook and Son Ltd., Dept. HO/1/KT, 
© 30 minutes by air Cheese from 2 wide range of hotels Berkeley Street, London, W.1, or Dean and Dawson 
(from Liverpool) aahant fy) Aer offices. 
Iustrated Brochure From HOULDER BROS. & CO. LTD. 
G. K. Kermode, 53, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 
13 Victoria St. Douglas, Isle of Man. a ae ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 








CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
*  @ip of in « mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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The one and only Dry Sack 
senor, from Espana! 


Dry Sack . . . the produce of Spain’s finest 
vineyards; a medium-dry sherry that will 
please you. A magnificent sherry, sefior; 
matured in Williams & Humbert’s 
at Jerez-de-la-Frontera in Southern Spain. 
Itc has been famous for over fifty years. 
Another glass? Of course, sefior! I knew you'd 
find Dry Sack irresistible. 


WILLIAMS « HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY ~— 


Williams & Humbert's World Famous Sherries 
AS YOU LIKE IT Cream Sherry of great age - - 25/- FINO PANDO Oelcaleandwrydry - - - - 20/- 
A WINTER'S TALE Very Old Wine of Character - 24/- WALNUT BROWN fichandrre- - - - - 20/- 
DRY SACK Medwm-dry old Olorese - + 21/6 GARLITO fa crcellent dry Amontiliade - - - - 18/6 
CAMASTA CREAM [Uistinctive and mellow - - 20/- 








Bodegas: JEREZ-DE-LA-FRONTERA, SPAIN 
London Address: SHERRY HOUSE - CRUTCHED FRIARS 








EDINBURGH 





(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 





If unavailable locally write to: 


_—_— 





Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 











COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 


| PINNOCK FINANCE | 











O 


OFFER UP TO INTEREST 


O 


PLUS 1°/, ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. Invest them with PINNOCK 





FINANCE and reap the benefits of these generous Interest Rates. 
Send today for the fully descriptive Brochure which tells you 
all about PINNOCK and explains how easy it is to open a 
Deposit Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY. = {> a 7 


To: The Secretary | 
IF RE-INVESTED, £100 MORE THAN | = bs tock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd. | 
DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


17 Hanover Square, London, W.1 
NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION Td.: HYDE PARK 1151 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


| Please send me fully descriptive Booklet on | 
how to open a Deposit Account. 





Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt.B.) 
Lid. is a member of the world- 





| 

| 

| 

| 
wide Pinnock Group. | LL& 
Est. 1891. L 
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Some CHRISTMAS Books 














fi 
< H. E. BATES 
The Day of the Tortoise 
A brilliant new story, with drawings 

by Peter Farmer. 7/6 
| ¢£ 

é 's Ieading photographic agency 

| London's leading p g JOHN HISLOP 


Of Horses and Races 


A selection of essays by the leading writer 


| L.E.A. 


. provides photographs, artwork 


colour transparencies for advertising 





and 


on the Turf and author of Far from a Gentleman 


Illustrated 21/- 





commercial and editorial use 


RICHARD GORDON 


L.F.A. stock many thousands of photographs covering the 
fol 


} ollowing subjects : Child and Adult studies, Natural History 
Views, Agriculture, Ballet, ‘Theatre Personalities and Animals Doctor on Toast 
L.E.A, are also agents for leading artists, in specialised 
fields, ncluding G. H. Davis, Dennis Flanders. C. EB The latest and tunniest Doctor book. 


Turner and |. Millar Wart 


13/6 





, CHARLES DICKENS 
lor further details please write or telephone: The London Electrotype Agency Ltd. 


Ineram Flouse, 13-15 John Adam Street, London W.C.2. Tel: Trafalear 702¢ A Christmas Carol 


Illustrated by RONALD SEARLE, 21/- 
(A Perpetua Book) 





| YOU can bring joy... 


) =... to the 3,000 children in the 

40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 


7 NATIONAL 
@ CHILDRENS HOME 


Send your contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, O.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London N.5, 


PAUL GALLICO 


Confessions of a Story-teller 
A collection of varied and brilliant 
stories—with the stories of how 
they came to be written, ai /- 





HIIIQIQVHIUOUQUUNVNQODUUUNVNVUUOUUUNHHUIOOOUUUUUSONUOA OULU 


CEZANNE 


A biography by Henri Perruchot 









A companion volume to Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Lavishly illustrated 35/- 
(A Perpetua Book) 


A IINUVAVIUVLVAVULONAUVLLULA 









MISS READ 


Winter in Thrush Green 


The delightful new novel about the 
country by the author of Village School. 


illustrated ' s/- 


(£) MICHAEL JOSEPH 
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PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


THE SHERRY OF SPAIN 


NECTAR 


A superb.dry Oloroso 
—this newest, most 
fascinating of sher- 
ries can be served on 


any occasion. 


CREMA 


So exquisitely rich 
and smooth — an 


excellent dessert 


; 
sherry. 


> 


ROSA 
A full-bodied, med- 


©. ium Amontillado. 
, 


GONZALEZ BYASS 


= 





Fine, yet subtly 


rounded, 





nate tendeneatiatiietaittiamaianiil -. 








